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Every  Saturday  is  conspicuously 
and  confessedly  the  best  American 
Illustrated  Paper.  It  is  larger  than 
any  other,  being  the  only  paper 
which  regularly  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages.  It  contains  the  most  and 
the  best  illustrations  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign.  Its  editorials  are 
abler  and  more  impartial  and  its 
literary  matter  more  various  and 
interesting  than  any  other.  Its  sale 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  its  circulation  is  among  a 
better  class  of  readers  than  any 
similar  publication.  In  one  year  it 
has  gained  a  popularity  unprece¬ 
dented  among  illustrated  journals. 

REPUBLICAN  SPOKESMEN. 

1'^HE  recent  ^eches  of  Senator  Schurz, 
Senator  Morton,  and  Speaker  Blaine 
are  worthy  of  note  as  not  only  r^resent- 
ing  the  different  elements  of  tne  ^publi¬ 
can  party,  but  as  disclosing  those  principles 
and  issues  which  concern  the  future  of  all  par¬ 
ties.  The  position  of  Carl  Schurz  is  pecul¬ 
iar.  No  man  since  the  days  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  has  come  from  abroad  into  our  po¬ 
litical  orbit  with  such  power  to  affect  its  efes- 
tinies  as  he.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  suits 
the  purposes  of  a  certain  class  of  Republican 
politicians  to  speak  of  him  as  the  represen¬ 
tative,  not  even  of  Missouri,  but  only  of  a 
Republican  faction  in  that  State,  which  has 
some  singular  views  of  amnesty  and  some 
questionable  policy  of  uniting  with  Demo¬ 
crats  to  cany  them  out.  lliis  is  unjust 
to  him,  and  it  will  not  be  found  in  the  end 
promotive  of  the  interests  of  those  who  give 
It  circulation.  Mr.  Schurz  is  the  substan¬ 
tial  and  the  ablest  exponent  of  the  German 
element  in  America  —  an  element jratential 
and  eminently  worth  heeding.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  do  not  come  here  to  be  captivated  by 
a  name,  like  the  Irish  element,  or  to  be 
ticketed  off  in  bands  to  the  support  of  the 
worst  class  of  demagogues  extant,  or  become 
tbe  janizaries  of  any  Ring.  They  bring 
trained  intellects  and  noble  aspirations; 
and  if  they  sometimes  are  characterized  by 
undue  sensitiveness  to  the  signs  of  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  arbitrary  power,  that  is  a 
trait  excusable  from  their  Old  World  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  as  tbe  representative  of  this 
noble  contribution  to  our  population  and  to 
the  dominant  forces  of  our  society  that  Mr. 
Schurz  speaks,  adding  the  force,  also,  of  a 
life  consistently  devote  in  both  hemispheres 
to  the  defence  of  free  principles  in  the  field 
and  forum,  as  well  aa  tbe  attractions  of  a 


st^’le  of  oratory  hardly  matched  by  the  best 
of  our  native  statesmen. 

The  speeeh  at  Chicago  was  what  might 
be  expected  of  a  man  thus  equipped,  and 
who  already  stands  at  the  summit  of  official 
distinction  attainable  by  a  foreign-born 
eitixen  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  bold, 

Elain,  comprehensive,  cogent  appeal  to  the 
etter  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  Union. 
It  disclaims  at  the  outset  any  desire  to  seg¬ 
regate  the  Germans  from  the  general  body 
of  American  citizens.  “  Here  we,”  he  says 
to  his  German  anditors,  “are  American 
citizens,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  German 

Slide  should  inspire  us  here  only  to  the 
etermination  to  be  counted  among  the  best 
of  American  citizens.”  He  reviews  political 

Juestions  from  tbe  standpoint  of  an  indepen- 
ent  thinker  who  is  sincerely  attached  to 
Republican  principles,  but  who  never  has 
and  never  will  put  on  tbe  collar  of  partisan¬ 
ship.  He  pays  his  own  party  the  compliment 
of  standing  already  upon  “  the  vantage  of  the 
living  present,”  of  being  “already,  in  all  es¬ 
sential  points,  identified  with  the  new  order 
of  things  ” ;  and  he  also  says  :  “  In  addition 
to  this,  it  possesses,  in  the  intelligence  and 
the  moral  qualities  of  its  elements,  sufficient 
and  excellent  material  out  of  which  a  reform 
party  may  be  developed.”  In  this  light, 
therefore,  he  calmy  exposes  the  symptoms  of 
nepotism  and  other  wrongly  called  “  trifles  ” 
which  have  appeared  in  the  national  admin¬ 
istration  ;  criticises  the  insincere  new  de¬ 
parture  of  the  Democracy;  reiterates  his 
objections  to  the  Ku-Klux  law ;  records  his 
opposition  to  any  tariff  s^’stem  which  pro¬ 
tects  and  creates  monopolies  benefiting  indi¬ 
viduals  more  than  the  public  treasury ;  de¬ 
precates  the  crippling  of  industry  through 
inordinate  haste  to  pay  off  the  national  in¬ 
debtedness  by  laying  burdensome  taxes ; 
invokes  the  speedy  return  to  a  specie  basis ; 
pleads  for  the  fullest  freedom  to  local  self- 
government  compatible  with  our  constitu¬ 
tional  system  ;  and  advocates  “  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  public  service,  and  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  government  patronage  and  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  moral  tone  in  political  life.”  Now 
we  8^  that  whether  all  these  principles, 
as  defined  in  the  speech  under  considera¬ 
tion,  are  accepted  by  the  Republican  party 
or  not,  their  confident  tender  hr  an  adhe¬ 
rent  like  Carl  Schurz  is  a  proud  tribute  to 
the  organization,  which  merits  a  candid  re¬ 
ception  at  least.  If  any  one  thinks  other¬ 
wise  let  him  turn  to  the  other  two  speeches 
we  have  mentioned. 

Messrs.  Morton  and  Blaine  deservedly 
stand  high  among  the  effective  engineers 
and  champions  of  the  Republican  organi¬ 
zation  ;  the  former  adding  a  record  as  a  war 
Governor  second  only  to  that  of  John  A. 
Andrew  to  a  power  of  partisan  exposition 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  since  Daniel 
Webster ;  while  the  latter,  at  an  early  age, 
has  made  his  way  to  the  third  political  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Government  by  the  vigor  and 
zeal  with  which  be  has  served  bis  party  in 
Congress  and  on  the  stump.  Both  are  men 
of  most  liberal  impulses,  though  they  are 
always  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
centre  than  in  the  vanguard  of  the  party. 
They  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  Re¬ 
publican  partisanship,  but  partisans  they 
are  to  all  intents  anil  purposes.  In  their 
speeches  we  hear  only  the  same  old  trumpet- 
calls  and  witness  the  same  old  skilful  sword¬ 
play  directed  at  the  same  old  enemies. 
Mr.  Blaine  draws  a  sharp  contrast  between 
the  financial  course  of  tbe  Republicans  of 
the  nation  and  that  of  the  Democrats  of 
New  York ;  he  arraigns  the  Northern  Dem¬ 
ocrat  for  their  practical  indorsement  of 
Ku-Klux  outrages  and  their  theoretical 
dallying  with  the  “  new  departure,”  and,  of 
course,  he  calls  the  roll  of  Republican 
achievements ;  all  skilfully  put  and  all  well 
enough,  if  it  was  only  supplemented^  by 
something  wider  than  the  horizon  of  party 
and  more  important  than  carrying  the  next 
election.  If  Mr.  Blaine’s  partisanship  is 
thoroughgoing,  that  of  Mr.  Morton  is  fer¬ 
vent.  “  1  believe,”  he  says,  “  that  the  dom¬ 
inance  of  the  Republican  party  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  salvation  of  the  country ;  ”  and 
hy  that  he  means  the  Republican  party  as 
he  understands  it,  with  the  Ru-Rlux  law  as 
a  part  of  its  permanent  policy,  with  “  inci¬ 
dental  protection,”  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  San  Domingo  course,  and  the  unhes¬ 
itating  rejection  of  all  civil  service  reform. 
He  not  only  condemns  the  Democracy  for 
all  they  have  done,  but  he  has  ready  a  list 
of  new  enormities  which  he  declares  they 
are  going  to  perpetrate  the  moment  they 
get  into  power.  In  short,  Mr.  Morton’s 
highest  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Republican  is  just  that  which  led  the 
Democratic  party  to  grief,  namely,  “vote 
the  regular  ticket,  and  think  of  nothing 
else.”  Tbe  moral  side  of  govertunent,  tbe 


exigencies  of  progress,  the  function  of  par¬ 
ties  as  means  and  not  as  ends,  are  wholly 
left  out  of  view.  Herein  is  the  vital  diffe/. 
ence  between  these  two  speeches  and  that 
of  Senator  Schurz.  The  former  are  of  the 
essence  of  artisan  ship,  the  latter  of  states¬ 
manship.  It  is  the  difference  tetween  the 
engineer  and  the  pioneer  —  the  former  at 
his  best  carries  his  party  along  the  track 
which  the  latter  has  marked  ont. 

It  is  for  the  Republican  party  of  to-day 
to  choose  between  these  advisers,  repre¬ 
senting  as  they  do,  the  divergent  tendencies 
of  the  present  political  situation ;  not  that 
it  should  accept  the  precise  views  of  Mr. 
Schurz  in  every  particular,  but  it  should 
adopt  his  disinterested  aims  and  sometbing 
of  his  large  policy ;  not  that  it  should  re¬ 
ject  the  services  of  Messrs.  Morton  and 
Blaine,  but  it  should  subordinate  them  to  a 
higher  and  wiser  direction.  This  is  not 
only  for  the  interest  of  every  Republican, 
but  of  every  man  —  no  matter  what  party 
he  belongs  to  —  who  claims  to  be  a  patriot 
and  wants  to  reduce  his  patriotism  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

ENDING  OF  THE  SESSION. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  both  needs  and  de¬ 
serves  the  respite  from  labor  given 
him  by  the  Queen  in  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament.  He  has  worked  very  hard 
during  the  session,  fighting  an  up-hi'll  fight 
from  me  day  it  opened,  and  must  be  quite 
exhausted  with  nis  vexatious  and  mnlti- 
form  labors.  But  it  is  at  least  a  debatable 
^estion  whether  he  did  wisely  in  advising 
Her  Majesty  to  fix  an  early  day  in  Novem¬ 
ber  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  session. 
We  shall  not  now  dispute  that  he  is  a  great 
man  and  even  an  accomplished  statesman, 
but  he  certainly  and  palpably  lacks  some 
of  tbe  first  and  most  essential  requisites  of 
a  partv  leader.  He  is  dictatorial  where  he 
shoulii  be  conciliatory,  imperious  and  hot- 
tempered  where  be  ought  to  be  winning 
and  complaisant  and  go^-natnred,  and  has 
an  uncanny  and  inconvenient  faculty  for 
making  personal  enemies  of  many  gentle¬ 
men  who  wish  to  be  or  naturally  are  his 
political  friends.  Parliament  is  far  enough 
from  being  in  pleasant  humor  with  him  at 
the  present  time,  and  a  shrewder  politician 
would  earnestly  have  sought  some  means 
for  avoiding  the  fall  session  on  which  he 
has  resolved. 

The  Queen’s  speech  by  way  of  farewell 
is  after  the  usual  fashion  of  utterances  from 
the  Throne.  We  of  the  United  States 
have  a  certain  degree  of  interest  in  what 
she  says  about  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
Her  remark  relative  to  the  Canadian  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  document  is  intended  for  this 
rather  than  for  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
She  assures  our  neighbors  on  tbe  north  that 
final  decision  respecting  these  provisions  is 
with  their  own  legislative  assembly,  and 
in  the  same  sentence  directly  declares  that 
in  her  view  ratification  will  be  highly  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Ifominion. 
We  need  not  doubt  that  the  Ministry  will 
put  the  case  in  much  stronger  terms  than 
these  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Her 
Majesty  does  not  allude  to  the  defeated 
ballot-bill  in  explicit  language  any  more 
than  she  does  to  various  other  rejected  or 
postponed  measures,  but  that  act  of  popular 
reform  was  undoubtedly  in  her  mind  when 
she  observed  with  concern  that  My  Lo^s 
and  Gentlemen  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
to  a  definite  issue  the  treatment  of  some 
subjects  she  had  recommended  for  their 
consideration.  The  Peers  may  appropri- 
atelv  spend  a  portion  of  their  vacation  in 
cultivating  the  art  of  graceful  submission  — 
November  will  certainly  bring  them  face  to 
fsuie  again  with  that  dreadful  ballot-bill, 
urged  to  new  conflict  with  their  whims  and 
prejudices  by  more  than  the  voices  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  ministerial  associates. 

The  record  of  work  accomplished  in  the 
last  six  months  is  ridiculously  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  budget  of  work  ^posed 
when  Parliament  came  together.  This  dis¬ 
proportion  we  think  but  partially  due  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  want  of  tact  in  leadership, 
though  it  is  undeniable  that  a  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  of  different  qualifications  might  have 
saved  several  measures  which  he  has  lost. 
But  the^  body  politic  of  England  is  going 
through  a  revolution  —  not  the  less  radiem 
and  noteworthy  because  it  displays  bannera 
on  the  platform  rather  than  unfurls  flags  in 
the  ranks  of  an  army  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  commonalty  is  in  grapple  with  the 
aristocracy.  In  the  turmoil  and  exigency 
of  this  issue  no  Englishman  of  to-dav  could 
do  what  certain  progressive  minds  aemand 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  do.  The  ultimate 
result  of  the  straggle  now  taking  place 
is  as  sure  as  tbe  growth  of  Ube^y  and 
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the  capacity  for  self-government;  but  the 
leader  of  the  hour  must  perforce  accept 
reverses  as  well  as  successes,  and  be  con¬ 
tent  to  bear  that  his  victories  are  sometimes 
overshadowed  by  his  defeats.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  failed  to  gain  much  which  it  was 
hoped  he  might  gain  in  this  late  session, 
but  none  of  us  who  sympathize  with  the 
people  ought  to  miss  seeing  that  what  he 
has  won  is  in  itself  a  real  ^ain.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Globe  is  welcome  to  its  witty  remark 
that  he  is  to  bo  raised  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  Barren  Session  ;  he  may  fairly 
appeal  from  the  record  his  ministry  has 
made  on  the  statute-books  to  the  independ¬ 
ent  and  self-res])ecting  spirit  it  has  fostered 
in  the  country. 


THE  WOMEN’S  CHOICE. 

The  woman  suffrage  republicans  whom 
the  Woman*s  Journal  of  Boston  repre¬ 
sents  profess  a  strong  desire  for  the  renomi- 
nation  of  Governor  Claflin.  This  is  highly 
creditable  to  their  good  sense  and  does  not 
tell  against  their  political  sagacity.  The 
Governor  is  a  man  of  firm  moral  principle, 
and  above  all  the  arts  of  demagoguery. 
But  in  case  he  will  not  allow  his  name  to 
be  used,  then  what  ?  Why,  these  people 
are  for  Dr.  Loring  or  Gen.  Butler !  We 
may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  we  cannot 
understand  the  course  of  reasoning  through 
which  they  reach  the  conclusion  presup¬ 
posed  by  this  choice.  Governor  Claflin  is 
exactly  what  Loring  and  Butler  are  not. 
He  is  at  one  pole  and  they  are  at  the  other. 
How  any  man  or  woman  whose  first  choice 
is  Claflin  can  take  the  peripatetic  Loring  or 
the  quarrelsome  Butler  as  a  second  choice, 
passes  all  ordinary  comprehension.  Messrs. 
Rice  or  Jewell  or  Washhum  might  in  some 
sense  represent  the  moral  and  social  prin¬ 
ciples  which  it  is  held  that  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women  would  bring  into  our  Ameri¬ 
can  politics.  The  notion  that  Loring  or 
Butler  can  command  the  confidence  of  this 

Surer  and  higher  element  of  life  is  the 
ream  of  a  disordered  imagination. 

One  is  a  mere  boneless  and  nerveless 

ehack,  who  wanders  up  and  down  the 
with  eyes  greedy  for  oflice.  The 
other  is  a  turbulent  and  sensational  dis- 
organizer,  travelling  hither  and  thither  in 
quest  of  an  indorsement  that  shall  feed  his 
selfish  ambition.  Neither  has  the  sympathy 
of  the  classes  through  whose  public  and 
private  labors  and  influences  our  Common¬ 
wealth  has  gained  or  maintained  its  noble 
and  honorable  standing  in  the  nation  and 
before  the  civilized  world.  Neither  of 
them  in  any  degree  typifies  what  is  and 
ought  to  be  our  hope  for  the  future.  Neither 
of  them  has  the  ability  or  aspiration  to  build 
on  the  foundations  laid  by  William  Claflin 
or  the  late  John  A.  Andrew.  And  yet,  with 
the  present  Executive  out  of  the  field,  the 
woman  suffragists  incline  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  utterly  unfit  men  as  his 
successor.  Wanting  the  assistance  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  those  who  believe  in  purity 
and  integrity  and  high  purpose,  the  persons 
for  whom  the  Woman’s  Journal  speaks 
come  to  the  front  and  declare  for  Butler  or 
Loring.  This  is  the  height  of  folly,  the 
absuraitv  of  political  blindness.  Simply  in 
taking  the  position  toward  which  they  lean, 
the  advocates  of  an  extended  franchise  will 
undo  much  of  what  they  have  wrought  in 
the  last  year. 

The  woman  suffrage  question  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  many  of  the  suf- 
uragists  appear  to  comprehend.  It  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  most  vital  concerns  of  every 
individual  in  the  community.  If  giving 
the  ballot  to  woman  will  not  add  a  genuine 
moral  force  to  the  power  of  the  State,  the 
women  can  at  once  rest  from  their  labors  in 
the  assurance  that  this  generation  will  not 
'enfranchise  them.  Bummers  and  dema- 
rgogues  may  sometimes  rule  a  caucus,  but 
4hey  never  yet  have  had  a  majority  in  the 
*Commonwealth.  If  woman  is  ever  endowed 
with  suffrage  it  will  be  by  the  voice  of  those 
"who  war  against  what  Butler  and  Loring 
represent.  And  in  confessing  to  a  desire 
■or  willingness  to  see  one  or  the  other  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
woman  suffrage  leaders  have  struck  a  cruel 
'4)low  at  the  ultimate  success  of  a  hope  dear 
to  the  souls  of  many.  Affiliation  with 
•either  of  these  seli-seekers  means  danger 
to  the  desire  of  women  who  covet  a  voice 
•in  the  making  of  our  laws.  Better  for  them 
•in  the  long  run  that  a  high-minded  enemy 
of  their  cause  be  made  Governor.  More- 
•over,  they  mistake  the  need  of  the  hour 
when  they  go  into  the  canvass  for  anybody ; 
their  true  policy  is  to  do  what  they  can  to 
'get  an  indorsement  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  Worcester  convention.  Gaining  this 
tdl  other  things  will  come  in  due  season. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Westfield  ferry-boat  boiler  explosion 
was  swiftly  followed  by  similar  casualties 
at  several  other  points  in  the  country.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  later  disasters  were  not  greatly  de¬ 
structive  of  human  life.  The  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  has  taken  steps  to  enforce  a  stricter  com¬ 
pliance  than  heretofore  with  the  general  steam¬ 
boat  law.  This  is  a  properand  timely  stepon  the 
part  of  the  Secretary,  but  there  are  duties  which 
the  public  owes  to  itself  that  it  cannot  much- 
longer  neglect.  The  coroner’s  jury  in  the  Star- 
buck  tug- boat  case  did  its  work  promptly,  and 
with  a  vigor  that  ought  to  result  in  increased 
care  for  the  safety  of  employees  and  passengers. 
It  found  the  flues  and  gauges  of  the  boiler  all 
out  of  order,  and  the  iron  rusted  away  so  that 
it  was  scarcely  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper ; 
and  brought  in  a  verdict  censuring  the  owners 
of  the  boat  for  allowing  it  to  be  used,  and  de¬ 
claring  the  engineer  and  government  inspector 
both  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  duty  of 
grand  juries  and  district  attorneys  now  begins 
with  reference  to  those  of  the  Starhnek  and 
Westfield  whom  the  coroners  have  pointed  out 
as  guilty  of  what  is  little  less  than  murder.  In 
the  interest  of  the  ferry-boat  officials  there  is 
an  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  somebody  is 
thirsting  for  cruel  vengeance.  We  have  not 
yet  discovered  any  ground  fur  this  in-innation. 
These  several  boats  have  been  run  to  make 
money,  in  reckless  and  criminal  disregard  of 
life  and  propel  ty.  The  public  simply  demands 
that  those  responsible  for  this  proceeding  shall 
be  dealt  with  in  strict  and  evenly  balanced  jus¬ 
tice.  Law  has  been  grossly  and  wantonly  vio¬ 
lated  —  the  violators  ought  to  suffer  the  full  pen¬ 
alty  for  their  course.  We  are  glad  to  note  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  sentiment  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Send  an  engineer  or  inspector  to  pris¬ 
on  for  manslaughter,  or  compel  a  ferry  boat 
company  to  pay  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
damages,  and  steam  travel  will  at  least  be  safer 
for  a  year  than  it  has  been  heretofore. 


The  report  of  six  weeks  ago  relative  to  the 
Russian  mission  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
represented  that  Prince  Gortsebakoff  would  give 
a  favorable  response  to  the  request  or  demand 
of  the  deputation.  In  commenting  on  the  tele¬ 
graphic  abstract  of  the  Address  of  the  Alliance 
we  spoke  of  it  as  an  impertinent  document 
which  the  Prince  might  very  properly  have 
declined  to  receive  for  submission  to  the 
Emperor.  Later  reports  respecting  the  sub- 
ject  show  that  those  first  sent  to  this  coun¬ 
try  were  not  correct.  Gortschakoff  took  no 
exception  to  the  memorial  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  gentlemen,  which  was  conceived  in  a 
respectful  spirit  and  worded  with  careful 
regard  to  tno  proprieties  of  the  occasion. 
The  English  memorial  was  bmsque  and-  fault¬ 
finding,  obnoxious  in  tone  and  insolent  in  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  Prince  told  its  bearers  that  he 
would  not  convey  it  to  the  Emperor,  and  then 
frigidly  advised  them  to  mind  their  legitimate 
business.  The  nnregenerate  mind  cannot  help 
feeling  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
this  rebuff.  Great  Britain  is  a  powerful  na¬ 
tion,  active  in  promoting  many  agencies  for 
human  comfort  and  advantage,  but  her  citizens 
have  neither  earthly  nor  heavenly  warrant  for 
undertaking  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the 
whole  world.  The  desire  for  religions  tolera¬ 
tion  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  every  true 
American  heart,  and  we  wish  freedom  of  belief 
and  freedom  of  worship  were  as  cordially  con¬ 
ceded  in  Russia  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States ;  but  there  are  wise  and  unwise  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  it  'will  not  harm  Mr.  Bull  to 
give  some  attention  to  the  matter  of  good  man¬ 
ners  before  he  goes  out  on  his  next  well  meant 
crusade  in  behalf  of  toleration.  And  neither 
Mr.  Chadband  nor  Mr.  Pecksniff  nor  the  old- 
time  Pharisee  are  advisable  as  models  for  study. 


The  circular  letter  of  Commissioners  Adams 
and  Converse  to  the  railway  officials  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  a  document  which  it  will  be  unwise 
for  them  to  consider  with  other  than  a  friendly 
and  yielding  spirit.  The  conviction  is  pretty  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  State  that  railway  charges, 
whether  for  freight  or  travel,  are  needlessly 
high,  and  the  people  are  certain  to  speak  out 
alwut  the  matter  at  a  day  not  distant  unless  the 
roads  reduce  their  rates.  The  advance  of  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  was  submitted  to  without 
much  grumbling  as  one  of  the  necessary  results 
of  the  war;  it  will  be  highly  expedient  fur  the 
roads  to  make  a  reduction  now  with  cheerful 
willlingness  as  one  of  the  necessary  results  of 
peace.  The  power  of  the  State  to  interfere  in 
the  name  of  the  people  and  for  their  benefit  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  disputed,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  legislature  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  clearly  indicated  at  the  last  session. 
The  issue  is  plain  and  simple  —  the  State  will 
reduce  railway  tolls  if  they  are  not  reduced  by 
railway  officials.  If  the  various  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  are  wise  in  season  they  will  avoid  a 
conflict  with  the  people  and  the  legislature  ;  it 
is  best  for  all  parties  interested  that  the  n^- 
ful  reduction  of  rates  be  conceded  by  the  roads 
rather  than  forced  by  statutory  enactment. 


Several  of  the  daily  newspapers  last  week 
printed  long  letters  from  the  Corean  expedition, 
giving  accounts  of  the  action  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  of  June  between  the  Coreans  and  our 
naval  forces.  They  showed  that  the  sailors  of  the 
United  States  fought  gallantly  and  gave  the  semi- 


harbarians  what  the  correspondents  call  a  good 
thrashing.  But  they  signally  failed  to  show  that 
we  have  any  legitimate  excusef  r  our  proceedings 
in  the  waters  of  Corea.  The  State  Department 
permits  ns  to  know  that  Minister  Lowe  was  sent 
to  inquire  about  the  murder  of  certain  persons  in 
1 866.  This  is  rather  of  a  late  day  to  take  up 
that  question,  but  if  the  propriety  of  bringing  it 
forward  be  admitted,  it  still  must  be  said  that 
the  Minister  has  pursued  a  course  for  which  he 
had  no  warrant  whatever.  We  have  withdrawn 
our  fleet  to  Chinese  ports,  after  losing  a  number 
of  men  and  officers,  and  killing  several  hundred 
poor  Coieans.  But  we  have  no  occasion  for 
pride  in  what  has  been  done,  and  have  brought 
about  complications  from  which  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  retire  with  honor.  The  world  might  be 
benefited  by  the  establishment  of  relations  of 
comity  with  the  S'ata  of  Corea,  but  its  people 
prefer  to  abide  by  their  ancient  policy  of  non¬ 
intercourse,  and  however  distasteful  that  may  be 
to  us  we  have  no  business  to  interfere  with  their 
affairs.  Having  settled  the  account  of  past 
grievances,  the  best  thing  we  can  now  do  is  to 
let  them  alone. 


Chicago  is  going  to  be  the  Paradise  of 
Schoolma’ams.  Its  Board  of  Education  has 
voted  to  pay  Miss  Haven  and  Miss  Birnard, 
two  of  the  city’s  grammar-school  principals, 
salaries  equal  to  those  of  men  who  are  teachers 
in  the  tame  grade.  This  is  a  righteous  act  —  a 
small  thing  in  itself,  but  a  great  sign  of  the 
future.  The  increase  of  compensation  is  incon¬ 
siderable,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Board  af¬ 
fects  but  two  women ;  but  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  based,  and  the  argument  by  which 
it  was  justified,  are  of  universal  application. 
"  Compensation  should  be  graded  according  to 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  qualifications  for 
that  work,  rather  than  by  the  sex  of  the  teacher 
or  principal,”  said  the  salary  committee  in  their 
manly  report  on  the  memorial  of  these  two 
ladies.  'These  true  and  weighty  words  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  school  boards  every¬ 
where.  Of  course  Chicago  and  her  school 
officials  cannot  consistently  stop  where  they 
now  stand  —  the  salaries  of  all  grades  of 
teachers  must  necessarily  be  eqnaliz^  at  an 
early  date.  This  right  to  equal  compensation 
for  equal  work  and  equal  qualification  is  one 
for  which  every  woman  and  every  high-minded 
man  should  contend  unceasingly.  The  example 
set  by  Chicago  in  the  matter  of  schoolma’am.s’ 
salaries  ought  to  shame  some  of  our  older  com¬ 
munities  into  doing  what  has  been  disgracefully 
delayed  or  neglected. 


Some  of  the  Methodist  church  organs  show  a 
disposition  to  reopen  branches  of  the  question 
on  which  the  church  divided  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  This  is  unwise  from  whatever  point 
of  view  considered.  We  trust  the  two  divisions 
will  some  time  again  come  together  and  work 
in  the  unity  of  Christian  faith ;  but  there  is 
abundant  room  for  the  labor  of  both,  and  no 
good  can  come  from  an  agitation  of  the  property 
question.  As  a  writer  in  the  Cenhxd  Advocate 
well  says,  the  church  wants  peace  —  war  has 
continued  long  enough.  The  Southern  wing  has 
gained  a  footing  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  at  various  points  above  its  old  line  of  do¬ 
minion,  and  the  Northern  wing  is  pushing  its 
forces  down  into  localities  where  it  has  not  here¬ 
tofore  been  enabled  to  work  with  ranch  success. 
Till  the  two  bodies  can  follow  the  example  of 
the  Old  and  New  schools  of  Presbyterianism, 
let  them  raise  their  standards  side  by  side  in 
brotherly  concord  and  agreement. 


The  coroner’s  jury  and  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  recent  coal-mine  dis¬ 
aster  in  Pennsylvania  virtually  reached  the 
same  contemptibly  lame  and  impotent  conclu¬ 
sion.  Such  casualties  as  that  was  rarely  occur 
except  as  the  natural  result  of  direct  fault  or  in¬ 
excusable  negligence  on  the  part  of  somebody, 
and  the  evidence  clearly  showed  that  this  one  at 
Pittston  might  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
precautions  or  a  due  observance  of  the  r^nire- 
ments  of  the  State  mine-law.  But  the  jury 
and  committee  find  that  no  one  can  seriously 
be  blamed  —  one  man  is  excused  because  he 
was  unwell,  another  because  he  bad  a  deal  of 
business  elsewhere,  and  a  third  because  he  was 
not  certain  as  to  his  duty  in  the  premises. 
Such  a  report  or  verdict  is  worse  than  an  insult 
to  the  public  —  it  is  fire  of  vitriol  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  beans  of  those  who  monm  by  newly  made 
graves. 

The  rights  of  free  assembly  and  free  speech 
have  been  asserted  and  maintained  in  Ogdens- 
bnrgh,  and  the  bigoted  devotees  of  the  Pope 
have  been  beaten  again  in  their  game  of  mobo- 
cratic  intimidation.  But  how  long  do  the  Irish 
Catholics  fancy  they  can  go  on  in  their  career 
of  brutality  and  lawlessness?  Can  nothing 
teach  them  that  this  government  is  founded  on 
principles  of  equality  and  toleration.  How 
often  do  they  ne^  the  lesson  set  for  their  study 
in  the  suppression  of  the  late  New  York  riot? 
They  are  piling  up  the  wrath  of  America 
against  a  terrible  day  of  reckoning. 


Ottr  trouble  with  worthless  tug-boats  and 
ferry-boats  is  a  very  small  matter  when  com¬ 
pare  to  England’s  tronble  with  her  naval  ves¬ 
sels.  The  iron-clad  Aginconrt  was  run  on  a 
rock  off  the  coa«t  of  Spain  in  the  full  daylight  of 
a  summer’s  morning,  and  yet  her  officers  have 
been  sentenced  to  nothing  more  severe  than  a 
reprimand.  The  Psyche  was  lost  and  the 


Caledonia  seriously  dsmaged  through  com 
bined  carelessness  and  inefficien<-y ;  and  a 
spirited  debate  in  Parliament  shows  that  the 
Captain  went  down  because  of  her  utter  nn- 
sesworthinees.  Now  comes  the  astounding  less 
of  the  Megsera  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  English  people  are  greatly  and 
naturally  stirred.  The  navy  department  gets 
a  rough  orerhanling  in  the  newspapers  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  poor  Mr.  Goe<-ben  is 
at  his  wits  end  to  know  what  to  say  in  response 
to  his  assailants.  Chief  among  thae  is  ex -con¬ 
structor  Reed,  who  clearly  proves  that  the 
Megtera  wai  not  in  fit  condition  for  a  long  voy¬ 
age.  Pretty  much  every  body  admits  that  the 
Admiralty  has  not  lately  done  its  dnty  with 
capacity,  and  many  persons  are  inquiring  if 
there  is  not  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
construction  of  the  iron-clada 


The  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton  leaps  into  the  political  contest  of  this  State 
with  tlm  battle-cry  of  ”  the  will  of  the  majority, 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
a  guarantee  of  minority  rights  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.”  The  boys  seem  to  spoiling  for  a  fight, 
and  theirs  is  an  excellent  slogan  for  the  con¬ 
flict,  but  we  doubt  if  it  will  bear  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  democracy  on  to  irictory.  The  yonng  men 
are  quite  too  rhetorical  and  sophomoric^  for 
the  work  necessary  to  a  defeat  of  the  Republi¬ 
cans.  Yet  we  would  not  be  understood  as  dis¬ 
couraging  them  —  they  can  help  tlie  old  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  a  lively  contest,  and  we  hope 
they  may  be  able  to  bring  their  fathers  up  to 
higher  ground  than  they  have  occupied  in  past 
years. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  recording  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Gorham,  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
has  rais^  a  row  in  California  —  where  he  lives 
and  is  a  republican  of  standing  and  influence. 
The  telegraph  says  he  has  declared  against  the 
anti-Chinese  plank  of  his  party’s  platform,  and 
that  the  republicans  of  San  Francisco  are  gener¬ 
ally  indignant  at  his  speech.  We  beg  yon  to 
go  abend,  Mr.  Gorham.  The  political  atmos¬ 
phere  of  your  State  is  shamefully  foul  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Chinese  question ; 
—  for  every  word  veu  say  that  tends  to  its  puri¬ 
fication  yon  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  men 
and  women  who  appreciate  a  republican  gov¬ 
ernment 


The  German  government  has  snspended  the 
withdrawal  of  its  troops  from  France.  This 
action  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  pru¬ 
dence.  Nothing  can  yet  be  considered  settled 
in  France,  and  a  new  outbreak  of  M>me  sort  Is 
not  among  the  improbabilities.  If  the  French 
leaders  who  desire  peace  and  qniet  had  good 
sense  they  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  have  the 
Germans  retire  to  their  own  country  .  Their 
presence  subserves  the  cause  of  order  as  surely 
as  it  protects  Emperor  William’s  interest.  We 
see  no  occasion  for  the  genuine  or  simulated  in¬ 
dignation  manifested  in  some  quarters  against 
Bismarck. 


Secretary  Boutwell’s  prospects  for  entire 
success  in  bis  new  loan  movement  coniinne  to 
be  of  a  very  cheering  character.  ’The  happv 
consummation  of  his  patriotic  efforts  in  this  di¬ 
rection  is  unquestionably  due  in  no  inconsider¬ 
able  degree  to  the  business  capacity  and  finan¬ 
cial  ability  of  Mr.  Jay  Cooke.  He  admirably 
supplements  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  war,  by  advice  and  assistance  at 
the  present  time  which  speak  volumes  for  his 
quality  of  citizenship. 


—  Seventy-seven  different  kinds  of  rice  arc 
cultivated  in  India. 

—  New  York  boot  blacks  have  reduced  their 
tariff  to  five  cents  a  shine. 

—  Lemons  are  among  the  most  recent  sne- 
cessfiil  products  of  Illinois. 

—  New  York  city  boasts  of  having  sixteen 
new  lager-beer  saloons  per  week. 

—  Grain  is  being  shipped  from  Fcoria  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  thousand  bushels  a  day. 

—  Counterfeit  twenties  on  the  Merchants’ 
National  Bank  of  New  York  are  in  circulation. 

—  An  Omaha  man  has  been  advertising  for 
two  months  past  that  “  those  sheet-glassiMve 
arrived.” 

—  The  salmon  fisheries  in  Columbia  River 
are  very  extensive.  Within  thirty  miles  of 
Kalama,  Oregon,  more  than  500  men  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business,  and  one  firm  last  year 
netted  $18,000. 

—  According  to  the  Globe,  forty-two  Ger¬ 
man  writers,  last  year,  dedicated  works  to  the 
Queen  of  England ;  ten  of  these  ambors  re¬ 
ceived  gifts,  and  the  others  written  acknowledg¬ 
ments  from  the  queen. 

—  The  sum  total  of  the  public  debt  of  France, 
including  the  war  contributions,  amount  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  about  5,300  millions  of  dollars.  The 
annual  instalments  of  interest,  carrying  from 
3  to  5  per  cent,  will  thus  absorb  nearly  250  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

—  omplaints  are  made  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  great  increase  of  taxes.  Official  figures 
show  that  the  city  has  paid  in  gold  for  taxes, 
in  the  last  ten  years  $103,881,486,  which  was 
$  80,000,000  more  than  it  paid  in  ffie  pievions 
ten  years. 
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nroAi.n  dai.gettv  and  his  charger  gustavus. 

'  Having  said  this  ho  filled  a  large  measure  with  coni,  and  walked  up  with  it  to  his  charger,  who,  hy  his  low  whinnying  neigh,  his  pricked  ears,  and  his  pawing,  showed  how  close  the  alliance 
was  betwixt  him  and  his  rider.  Nor  did  he  taste  his  com  until  he  had  returned  his  luaster's  caresses,  by  licking  his  hands  and  face.” — Tue  Leoesu  of  Montiiose,  (Jliap.  VIll. 
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“  Tliey  went  to  the  withdrawing  apartment  acconlingly,  where  the  Countess  idayfully 

own  tlionglits,  ha'f  listening  to  the  pnittle  of 


df  sitting,  half  reclining,  half  wrapt  in  her 
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COMPLAISANCE. 

There  is  an  old-fashloned  virtue  which  often 
strikes  us  as  very  little  in  favor  with  the 
(rood  people  of  onr  time,  probably  because  they 
do  not  recognize  it  as  a  virtue  at  all;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  does  its  work  with  such  a  bright  face 
and  easy  air  that  among  the  strennons,  austere 
brotherhood  of  duties  and  merits  it  may  well 
pass  for  something  else,  —  as  a  mean  and  worldly 
conformity,  perhaps.  We  have  named  it  Com¬ 
plaisance.  In  fact,  we  doubt  if  anybody  gives 
It  its  proper  rank  until  he  misses  and  feels  the 
want  of  it.  Even  the  old  writers,  who  had 
much  more  pronounced  ideas  on  the  duty  of 
being  pleasant  than  people  have  nowadays,  hesi- 
ute  to  place  it  among  the  moral  virtues.  True, 
it  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal  agree¬ 
able,  an  inferior  acceptable.  It  sweetens  con- 
s'crsation ;  it  produces  good  nature  and  mutual 
benevolence ;  “  it  encourages  the  timorous, 
soothes  the  turbulent,  humanizes  the  fierce,  and 
distinnisbes  a  society  of  civilized  persons  from 
a  contusion  of  sava^  ” ;  and  yet  because  it 
never  makes  itself  disagreeable  or  unwelcome 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  to  call  it  a  virtue  sim¬ 
ple  or  only  a  social  virtue,  —  that  is,  a  charm,  a 
grace,  a  fine  manner,  a  performance  for  the 
actor’s  sake.  Yet  genuine  complaisance,  as  the 
effusion  of  a  benevolent  nature,  rendering  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  inclination  and  ease  a  slight, 
untbonght-of  thing  when  set  against  the  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction,  is  surely  worthy  of  some  con¬ 
siderable  estimation  even  on  the  score  of  self- 
denial.  It  is  to  be  tested  and  distinguished  from 
its  counterpart,  or  counterfeit,  politeness,  by  its 
universality  and  disinterestedness.  It  was  said 
of  Sydney'  Smith,  —  an  example  of  this  virtue, 
—  that  people  could  never  be  too  obscure  for 
him  to  put  them  in  good  humor  with  them¬ 
selves.  True  complaisance  never  sleeps  where 
there  is  anybody  to  please  or  to  make  more  com¬ 
fortable.  Politeness,  society’s  method  of  making 
things  run  smooth,  is  concerned  with  ranks 
and  degrees;  complaisance  is  a  more  intimate 
quality, —  an  impulse  to  seek  po'ats  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  others ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  welcome, 
whether  to  strangers  or  t*  new  suggestions,  un¬ 
tried  pleasures,  fresh  impressions.  1(  is  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  reciprocal  services  which  men,  as 
members  of  society,  can  confer  on  each  other, 
—  a  willingness  to  confer  and  to  receive;  it  is 
toleration,  aocesMbilit^,  and  expectation.  In 
fact,  it  is  charity  in  its  social  aspect,  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  minor  satisfactions  and  per¬ 
plexities  of  life. 

Conscience  is  rarely  a  sleepless  influence. 
When  we  see  a  notorionslv  good  man,  a  saint, 
or  a  philanthropist,  bearish  or  sullen  in  com¬ 
pany,  and  his  neighbor,  far  below  him  in  this 
sort  of  reputation,  smoothing  over  his  asperi¬ 
ties,  and  making  things  pleasant  in  spite  of  nim, 
it  does  not  do  to  set  down  the  difference  to 
stricter  principle  or  to  temperament.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  conscience  and  duty  are  at  work  in  the 
amiable  man,  and  slumbering  in  toe  bear.  One 
is  plearing  himself,  the  other  is  exerting  himself 
for  .ke  wMl-being  and  content  of  oth*-rs.  People 
intent  on  the  lasting  happiness  of  manki'  d  are 
often  culpably  inconsistent  in  their  indiffen  nee 
to  the  happiness  of  the  hour,  where  this  depend, 
on  some  aacrifice  of  their  own  tastes.  If  happi¬ 
ness  is  a  gnod,  it  ought  to  be  an  object  to  bestow 
it  for  short  periods  as  well  as  long  ones.  If  it  is 
onr  duty  to  make  enormous  efforts  for  the  go-^d 
of  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  it  should  be  our 
aim  to  dispense  happiness  in  drops  and  driblets 
to  the  ones  and  twos  and  threes  with  whom  we 
come  more  immediately  in  contact.  And  these 
are  the  achievements  of  complaisance.  There 
are  those  who  can  feel  for  transient  uneasinesses 
affecting  an  hour  merely,  not  a  lifetime  or  an 
eternity,  —  who  are  sensitive  towards  others’ 
disappointments  in  little  things,  who  are  solic¬ 
itous  that  expectation  shall  be  fulfilled,  that 
where  enjoyment  is  promised  there  shall  be  no 
failure,  who  are  pidfnl  towards  lesser  annoy¬ 
ances  and  lavish  of  expedients  to  meet  them. 
Although,  however,  complaisance  is  always 
putting  a  good  face  on  its  endeavors,  yet  this 
modest  virtue  demands  its  sacrifices.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  complaisant  man  loses  in  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fastidious  taste  and  refinement.  He 
has  no  choice  but  to  give  up  the  credit  for 
exquisite  perception  rather  than  put  another  in 
an  awkward  predicament  or  under  a  sense  of 
inferiority.  The  critical  spirit  it  in  strong 
antagonism  to  complaisance.  If  you  would 
welcome  what  is  new  and  untried,  yon  must 
lull  the  qnestionii^  faculty  and  take  things  for 
a  while  on  trust.  Thus  the  complaisant  temper 
is  apt  to  make  the  best  of  new  people,  their 
pursuits,  accomplishments,  manners,  and  so  on. 
A  cynical  observer  derides  such  prompt  accept¬ 
ance  as  the  working  of  an  nndisenminating 
fancy:  — 

Though  iho ’s  no  lady,  you  may  think  her  sneh ; 

A  (trong  Imagination  may  do  mneh.” 

But  SO  long  as  this  disposition  affects  only  the 
judgment  we  pronounce  on  others,  and  leaves 
people  simply  lenient,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a 
blemish.  The  beet-mannered  peo^e  are  not 
ultra-fastidious,  and  because  they  are  not,  they 
are  difiiuers  of  grace  and  refinement.  Men  take 
for  their  modm  those  who  sympathize  with 
them.  Nobody  does  any  good  to  his  neighbor’s 
heart  or  tastes  or  behavior  who  is  careless  of 
pleasing  him,  and  shows  that  he  does  not  think 
nim  worth  talking  to. 

No  doubt  complaisance  is  a  much  easier  virtue 
to  some  people  than  to  others.  A  strong  will 
and  strong  opinions  have  a  vm  imperious  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  manner.  lliey  inspire  a 


strong  antagonism  towards  strangers.  People 
with  decided  news  are  apt  to  assume  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  them,  and  to  set  down  others  os  the 
slaves  of  convenience  or  circumstance,  —  a  mood 
much  opposed  to  that  sacrifice  to  the  graces 
which  is  the  superficial  rendering  of  the  quality 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  They  see  a  sort  of 
hypocrisy  in  being  civil,  and  in  yielding  to  per¬ 
sons  who,  more  likely  than  not,  have  the  loosest 
notions  on  matters  which  you  feel  to  be  all- 
important.  Let  them  first  set  themselves  right 
in  these  fundamentals,  and  yon  will  then  be 
ready  to  take  them  to  your  heart  of  hearts.  In 
the  mean  while  they  live  on  the  north  side  of  your 
regard.  A  little  silence  or  constraint,  or  a  few 
downright  contradictions  on  trifling  matters,  are 
only  so  many  demonstrations  of  sincerity  or 
homage  to  your  own  impregnable  principles. 
Nor  is  it  only  on  questions  of  principle  that  non¬ 
complaisance  hugs  itself  in  sulky  exclusion ;  mere 
tastes  can  be  to  the  full  as  unsociable,  iu  as 
direct  contrast  to  the  old  rule  that  a  man  should 
always  go  with  a  predisposition  to  take  the  turn 
of  the  company  he  is  going  into,  with  a  mind 
open  to  receive  what  is  pleasing  to  others,  and 
not  obstinately  bent  on  any  particularity  of  its 
own.  Strong  wills  of  the  order  we  mean  are 
the  most  capable  of  any  of  sacrifice  and  effort  in 
what  they  hold  to  be  the  work  of  life,  but  relax¬ 
ation  is  another  matter.  Their  notion  of  pleas¬ 
ure  is  still  self-assertion  of  some  kind ;  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  complaisance  feels  where  the  com¬ 
fort  of  others  is  at  stake  is  not  recognized  by 
them ;  if  they  are  to  be  interested  or  amused,  it 
must  be  by  conformity  to  their  standard.  Mr. 
Dixon  has  a  theory  that  good  manners,  by 
which  he  means  especially  complaisance,  are 
incompatible  with  the  strength  of  character  that 
carries  everything  its  own  way.  Manners,  he 
^s,  decline  in  regular  order  from  East  to 
West  The  further  East  you  go,  the  greater 
suavity  characterizes  the  people;  the  further 
West,  the  more  regardless  you  find  men  of  the 
feelings  of  others.  In  Europe,  he  says,  be  found 
the  b^t  manners  in  Constantinople,  the  worst 
in  London;  in  the  whole  world,  the  best  at 
Cairo,  the  worst  at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake.  If 
ever  he  penetrates  to  San  Francisco  be  looks  for 
something  without  a  parallel  in  bis  experience. 
But  then  he  finds  ill-mannered  communities 
prosperous.  They  mav  be  said  to  have  made 
a  very  good  market  of  their  manners,  having  got 
in  return  for  them  houses,  votes,  MthooL,  wages; 
they  have  risen  in  society;  they  have  ceased  to 
be  servants.  If  we  must  take  ml  this  for  truth, 
it  only  proves  what  we  have  said,  th.:*'  com¬ 
plaisance  involves  many  sacrifices. 

Yet,  however  much  a  brusque  incivility  may 
be  conducive  to  national  advancement,  a  marked 
want  of  complaisance  does  not  help  the  individ¬ 
ual  on  in  society.  A  man  is  not  popular  who 
so  conspicuously  prefers  bis  own  suiijecis,  his 
own  voice,  his  own  wit,  as  habitually  to  break 
into  the  thread  of  other  people’s  discourse  ;  who 
will  not  allow  another  to  express  a  liking  op¬ 
posed  to  bis  own  without  showing  contempt  lor 
his  opinion;  who  in  art  and  literature  hss  fixed 
ideas  by  which  he  measures  aud  throws  over 
every  other  man’s  preferences ;  who  interrupts 
everybody  when  he  is  in  the  mood  to  speak,  and 
shuts  himself  up  in  gloomy  taciturnity  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  hour  make  talk  a  social  neces¬ 
sity,  and  when  somebody  (with  the  effort  which 
only  those  accustomed  to  make  it  known)  has  to 
keep  the  ball  going  in  face  of  cold  silence  or 
some  more  flagrant  indication  of  indifference. 
Nor  is  be  the  more  acceptable  if  the  impetus  of 
his  own  thoughts,  regardless  at  all  times  of  the 
convenaacet"  betrays  him,  as  it  does  non-com- 
plaisant  persons,  into  scrapes,  acts  of  unin¬ 
tended,  untboughtKif  rudeness,  when  be  per¬ 
haps  broaches  some  sore  subject,  and  works  it 
to  its  excruciating  end  in  defiance  of  all  efforts 
of  the  embarrassed  company.  Complaisant 
praple  never  blunder  in  this  fashion;  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  please  keeps  them  mindful  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  about  them,  and  possesses  them 
with  caution  among  sti  angers.  It  must  be 
owned  that  the  credit  of  complaisance  has  suf¬ 
fered  through  some  of  its  most  noted  examples. 
Some  men  have  thrust  upon  it  the  work  of  all 
the  virtues.  Lovers  of  their  money  are  often 
sincerely  complaisant.  They  cannot  give  their 
gold,  but  they  are  anxious  to  acknowledge  the 
duty  and  obligation  of  benevolence  as  far  as  this, 
restriction  permits,  and  so  they  commute  the 
debt  by  studied  civility.  Lord  Chesterfield  de¬ 
scribes  the  great  MarlMrough,  who  hoarded  his 
guineas  with  such  loving  tenacity,  as  perfectly 
complaisant.  He  could  refuse  more  gracefully 
than  others  could  grant;  and  those  who  went 
away  from  him  most  dissatisfied  as  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  demand  were  yet  personally 
charmed  w-ith  him  and  comforted  by  his  manner. 
And  Hazlitt,  eulogizing  Northcote,  who  thonght 
practical  benevolence  vulgar,  writes :  “  I  never 
eat  or  drink  in  bis  house,  nor  do  1  care  to  know 
how  the  flies  or  the  spiders  fare  in  it,  or  whether 
a  mouse  can  get  a  living,  but  I  know  that  I  can 
get  there  what  I  can  get  nowhere  else,  —  a  wel¬ 
come  as  if  one  was  expected  to  drop  in  just  at 
that  moment.”  All  we  can  say  is,  that  a  miser 
is  better  for  such  amiability  as  be  has. 

That  complaisance  is  a  virtue,  not  a  mere  fe¬ 
licity  and  ornament,  we  must  think  when  we  see 
how  the  want  of  it  nullifies  the  usefulness  of 
many  good  people,  unfitting  them  for  the  more 
delicate  offices  of  benevolence.  It  means  of  course 
something  much  deeper  than  manner,  than  smiles, 
than  a  bright  reception  and  a  ready  attention 
and  courtesy  of  deportment ;  it  means  a  cheerful 
resignation  to  circumstances,  an  accepting  of  the 
situation  whatever  it  is,  a  general  good-will 
towards  mankind,  and  sense  of  equality  with 


them  ;  the  expectation  of  good  from  them,  as  well 
as  a  readiness  to  confer  good  upon  them.  Pride 
can  perhaps  feign  eomplaiiance,  but  cannot  feel 
it.  However,  fortunately,  there  is  much  rough 
but  necessary  work  to  be  done  in  the  world 
which  persons  devoid  of  the  grace  in  question 
are  perhaps  the  better  fitted  for.  It  is  where 
people  have  to  do  with  the  nicer  sensibilities  of 
men  that  the  want  of  it  is  a  bar  to  influence. 
There  are  occasions  when  the  plainest  plain- 
speaking  is  the  first  duty,  and  then  the  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  make  things  pleasant 
might  not  be  the  right  man.  Yet  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  all  great  teachers  of  mankind 
are  complaisant  St.  Paul  was  all  things  to 
all  men ;  St  Peter  bids  us  be  courteous.  It  is 
reformers  of  a  far  diflerent  and  lower  stamp 
who  are  morose,  and  make  a  virtue  ofincivility. 

Complaisance  is  a  grown-up  virtue.  We  do 
not  rare  to  see  it  full-blown  in  children;  it 
developes  as  the  character  matures.  It  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  stormy  boyhood,  where 
thought  is  working  itself  out  through  argument, 
disputation,  and  contradiction.  It  is  unfortunate 
if,  at  the  stage  when  sensitiveness  awakes,  young 
people  have  it  enforced  through  examples  that 
offend  taste  or  feeling.  An  over  empressenent 
of  deference  in  one  generation  is  apt  to  lead  to  a 
want  of  it  in  the  next.  There  are  few  people 
whose  manners  hit  the  exact  mean  which  adapts 
them  to  be  chosen  examples  to  another  genera¬ 
tion.  _ 


BEHIND  THE  VEIL. 

THE  London  Spectator  gives  the  following 
notice  of  “  Behind  the  Veil,”  by  the  author 
of  “  Six  Months  Hence,”  both  of  which  works 
are  in  press  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co. :  — 

”  Two  brothers  live  together  in  a  lonely  house 
in  New  South  Wales,  a  sheep  farm  in  a  remote 
and  thinly  populated  district.  The  elder  of  the 
two  is  a  man  of  harsh  and  morose  disposition ; 
the  younger,  thorigh  given  to  tits  of  violent 
anger,  is  generally  frank,  winning,  and  af¬ 
fectionate.  One  day  there  is  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  which  is  witnessed  by  an  old  servant ; 
the  elder  brother  strikes  the  younger,  and  the 
younger  brother  at  once  leaves  the  bouse.  Next 
day,  however,  the  old  servant,  who  occupies  a 
log-hut  some  distance  off,  sees  the  younger 
brother  stealing  quietly  back  to  the  house 
through  the  bush,  instead  of  following  tlie 
usual  track,  and  on  the  morning  after  that  the 
elder  brother  is  missing.  The  younger  brother 
attempts  to  account  fur  his  absence,  but  as  it  is 
prolonged  a  search  is  made,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  a  boily,  which  is  identified  as  that  of  the 
elder  brother,  is  found  in  n  swamp  near  the 
sheep  farm.  All  the  circumstances  point  to 
murder  and  robbery,  probably  commi.ted  by 
bushrangi  rs,  but  the  old  servant  has  other  sus¬ 
picions.  He  has  iioiiced  something  in  the  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  younger  brother  which,  added  to 
what  be  has  already  witne.ssed,  leads  him  to  an 
irresistible  conclusion ;  he  makes  another  and 
more  careful  search,  and  in  the  bush  chme  to 
the  swamp  ho  finds  a  gold  watch  key  bearing 
the  initials  of  the  younger  brother.  All  these 
facts  are  laid  before  a  Sydney  barrister  for  bis 
opinion,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  younger 
brother  has  left  the  colony  and  no  steps  are 
taken.  It  is  not  very  long  after  this  that  the 
Sydney  barrister  returns  to  England,  ma^cs  the 
acquaintance  of  a  family  in  Kent,  loses  his 
heart  to  one  of  the  daughters,  and  then  finds 
that  the  other  daughter  is  engaged  to  this 
younger  brother.  Here  we  have,  shortly  stated, 
the  incident  which  undo  lies  the  pre.scnt  story, 
and  gives  rise  to  all  its  complications. 

“  The  ingenuity  which  was  shown  in  ‘  SLx 
Months  Hence’  has  not  failed  the  author  in  his 
new  work,  and  we  are  often  tempted  to  lay 
down  the  book  and  puzzle  ourselves  with  guess¬ 
ing  at  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  Remember¬ 
ing  the  strange  psychological  theories  which 
were  started  iu  tlie  former  novel,  we  are  at  first 
on  the  look-out  for  some  kindred  explanation. 
The  thought  of  a  man  haunted  by  a  ghost  of 
himself,  by  a  sort  of  double,  an  evil  spirit  taking 
his  shape,  occurs  to  us  in  one  of  the  earlier 
scenes  in  the  first  volume.  We  seem  to  have 
before  us  a  young  man  of  the  most  winning 
presence  and  manner,  who  is  nevertheless  op¬ 
pressed  in  the  hours  of  sleep  by  the  thought  of 
a  terrible  past,  and  whose  mutterings  in  delirium 
tell  of  a  fearful  secret.  Knowing  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  suspected,  and  feeling  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  that  could  be  adduced  against 
him,  we  cannot  yield  to  the  fascination  which 
overpowers  all  those  with  whom  he  is  brought 
in  contact.  As  we  see  him  make  conquest  after 
conquest,  we  become  more  and  more  perplexed ; 
the  author  evidently  intends  us  to  m  pleased, 
but  we  cannot  divine  his  object.  Things  go  on 
in  this  way  during  the  first  two  volumes.  At 
the  outset  we  see  there  is  something  wrong,  but 
we  are  in  total  darkness.  We  next  pass  into 
the  stage  of  active  suspicion,  accompanied  by 
the  murder  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
Luckily  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume 
clears  up  everything,  and  shows  us  that,  as  in 
*  Six  Months  Hence,’  we  have  been  skilfully 
piloted  iu  the  wrong  direction.  What  makes 
this  skill  the  more  remarkable  is  that  it  never 
works  by  illegitimate  means.  Every  dreura- 
Btance  that  seemed  to  point  to  one  conclusion 
can  lie  naturally  explained  so  as  to  lead  to 
another,  and  there  is  neither  suppression  nor 
suggestion  to  account  for  the  reader’s  error. 
We  give  the  writer  full  credit  for  the  exercise 
of  this  ingenuity,  but  it  is  not  the  highest  art, 
and  it  may  be  employed  too  often.  A  plot 


which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  question, 
‘Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  you 
have  suspected  the  wrong  man  ?  ’  is  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  much  varietv.  In  his  former  novel  the 
author  laid  as  much  stress  on  a  handkerchief  as 
is  here  laid  on  a  watch-key,  and  the  innocence 
of  Charles  Armitage  may  be  classed  with  that 
of  Noel  Arlington.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  first 
work  of  BO  much  promise  should  be  followed  so 
soon  by  one  which  bears  anv  marks  of  repetition. 
With  all  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
a  superficial  resemblance  in  the  two  stories,  we 
must  see  that  the  pivot  on  which  they  both  turn 
is  preciselv  identical. 

“  In  other  respects  indeed  there  is  greater 
novelty.  If  we  miss  in  the  present  work  the 
concentration  and  the  clearness  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  we  find  a  more  cheerful  and  a  healthier 
tone,  and  it  keeps  up  an  equally  powerful  in¬ 
terest  without  resorting  to  strange  mental  prob¬ 
lems.  When  we  have  arrived  at  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  which  weighed  on  onr  minds 
from  the  outset,  all  seems  straightforward  and 
consistent ;  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have  been 
deceived,  but  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  our 
common-sense  in  the  explanation  given.  So 
far  we  are  happy  to  trace  some  improvement, 
though  this  of  itself  may  diminish  the  success 
which  is  attained  by  piquing  the  curiosity.  An¬ 
other  and  more  decided  advance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  characters.  The  author  says  very  truly 
that  the  design  of  kis  former  novel  ‘  precluded 
much  study  of  character  in  its  lighter  aspects,' 
but  we  hardly  give  him  so  much  credit  for 
sketches  of  this  kind  as  for  art  of  a  higher 
order.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  heroines 
of  the  present  novel  are  brought  before  us,  the 
gradual  development  which  wo  witness,  the 
shock  which  crushes  one  of  them  almost  to  the 
grave,  the  lingering  despair  of  her  recovery 
will  do  more  to  recommend  the  book  than  the 
mystery  which  has  caused  all  the  trouble.  Jessie 
and  Flo,  as  the  two  girls  are  called,  come  on  the 
stage  at  first  with  little  to  distinguish  them  from 
young  ladies  in  general,  but  they  brighten  up 
the  winter  landscape.  For  a  time  we  think  that 
if  Jessie  has  any  character,  it  is  that  of  a  female 
metaphysician,  relieved  occasionally  b^  out¬ 
bursts  of  pleasant  girlish  sarcasm ;  while  Flo 
always  calls  herself  a  silly  little  thing,  and  we 
could  not  think  of  doubting  a  young  lady’s 
•word.  But  this  is  only  the  suiface  in  both 
girls,  and  we  must  wait  to  see  what  comes  up¬ 
permost  when  the  depths  are  stirred.  We  have 
hinted  already  at  the  origin  of  the  evil ;  it  is 
not  betrapiing  any  of  the  author’s  secrets  to  say 
that  Jessie  is  engaged  to  Noel  Arlington,  while 
Flo  and  Mr.  Beresford,  the  Sydney  barrister, 
are  in  love  with  each  other. 

”  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  Mr.  Beresford 
keeps  silence  about  bis  own  love,  but  feels  it  his 
dutv  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Noel  Arling-* 
ton’s ;  how  the  match  is  broken  off,  and  Noel 
vanishes  from  the  family  circle  which  bad  wel¬ 
comed  him  so  cordially ;  how  the  brightness 
fades  from  Jessie’s  life,  and  the  life  itself  nearly' 
fades  with  ii,  must  he  gaih<  red  from  the  liook 
itself.  We  need  only  say  that  all  the  scenes 
connected  with  the  loves  and  lovers  are  traced 
witli  perfect  feeling ;  there  is  nothing  over¬ 
strained  or  affected,  nothing  that  jars,  nothing 
that  cloys.  Could  we  say  the  same  of  the  rest 
ot  the  story  we  should  be  giving  it  a  higb  place 
in  contemporary  fiction,  nut  the  sutordinaio 
parts  of  the  book  fall  very  far  short  of  this 
standard.  Apparently  it  has  been  the  author’s 
aim  to  relieve  what  he  mav  consider  to  have 
been  the  monotony  of  his  former  work  by  the 
introduction  of  scenes  and  characters  which  do 
not  liear  on  the  main  interest.  Rut  if  so,  this 
project  has  been  overdone.  Some  amount  of 
confusion  results  from  the  constant  change ; 
we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter 
into  the  lives  of  mere  lay  figures,  to  which  the 
chief  persons  and  the  action  of  the  plot  are 
sacrificed  for  the  moment.  Moreover,  as  quite 
enough  relief  is  afforded  by  the  chief  charac¬ 
ters  tbcmselves,  the  amusement  which  is  super- 
added  by  means  of  subordinate  characters  is 
apt  to  be  exaggerated  into  caricature.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  we  may  cite  Mr.  Pinthorn’s  court¬ 
ship,  which  is  an  altogether  needless  axerescence. 
The  painful  nervousness  of  this  curate  and  the 
way  in  which  he  gasps  for  words  in  the  presence 
of  a  young  lady  savor  of  broad  farce,  while 
even  the  absurd  habit  of  beginning  a  letter  ‘  Rev. 
and  dear  Sir  ’  would  not  suggest  to  an  English 
clergyman  that  he  should  redress  a  lady  as 
‘  Honored  and  very  dear  Madam.’  There  is 
something  in  Noel  Arlington’s  search  for  his 
missing  box,  in  Flo’s  visiu  to  the  poor  of  the 
village,  in  her  taking  round  a  petition  against 
marnage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  in  Miss 
Fry’s  cant  and  spitefnlness,  which  seems  also  to 
deserve  the  name  of  padding.  The  author 
makes  some  allowance  in  bis  preface  for  readers 
not  caring  to  linger  over  such  incidents  as  these, 
but  if  he  wished  to  introduce  them  at  all  ho 
should  have  brought  them  in  more  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  his  story.  The  fact  that  he  always 
writes  cleverly  and  amusingly  does  not  atone 
for  his  making  such  digressions. 

“  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  ‘  Behind  the 
Veil  ’  will  not  attiin  the  popularity  of  ‘  Six 
Months  Hence,’  but  that  it  shows  no  signs  of 
falling  off,  and  gives  promise  of  greater  elasti¬ 
city  and  variety  than  was  to  be  found  in  that 
novel.  The  fault  of  ‘  Six  Months  Hence’  was 
that  the  author  had  to  resort  to  extravagant 
theory  in  order  to  reconcile  a  terrible  crime 
with  apparent  innocence  of  motive.  But  the 
whole  was  worked  out  so  skilfully  that  this 
main  blemish  was  excused,  and  the  writing  was 
so  good  as  to  make  hostile  criticism  impossible. 
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la  ‘  Behind  the  Veil  *  we  alio  find  much  to  dis¬ 
arm  ns,  but  the  plot  is  not  managed  with  ouite 
the  same  clearness,  the  scenes  are  interlaced  too 
often,  and  there  is  not  the  apt  cohesion  which 
marked  the  earlier  story.  It  may  not  be  wholly 
painful  to  be  blamed  for  shortcomings  in  one 
bMk  which  hare  been  avoided  in  another,  but 
the  remedy  is  simple,  and  the  author  has  it  in 
his  own  bands." 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AT  THB  BFHINO. 

Married  couples  are  not  given  to  wandering 
off  into  the  woods  and  slaking  their  thirst 
at  wayside  springs ;  so  it  may  safely  be  set  down 
that  the  young  l^y  and  gentleman  in  our 
engraving  on  the  first  uage  are  a  pair  of  lovers 
who  find  it  a  special  blessing  to  be  allowed  to 
drink  out  of  the  same  cup.  We  will  not  spoil 
the  suggested  romance  by  hinting  the  possibility 
that  these  two  people  are  not  victims  of  the 
tender  passion,  but  of  a  very  prosaic  thirst. 


XPPINO  FOBEBT. 

We  give  on  page  345  a  view  of  Epping 
Forest.  If  you  look  at  a  map  of  London  you 
will  observe  that  the  eastern  jwrtion  is  sadly  in 
lack  of  those  breathing-spaces  which  are  needed 
in  every  great  city.  Excepting  Victoria  Park, 

_ whose  narrow  limits  official  greed  is  ever 

striving  to  diminish,  —  a  weatv  waste  of  brick 
and  mortar  stretches  over  the  whole  region 
that  lies  between  Hyde  Park  and  the  Essex 
Marshes.  Owing  to  the  happy  accident  of  sev¬ 
eral  royal  domains,  the  western  districts  are 
weU  provided  with  parks,  but  the  unfashionable 
East  is  badly  off  in  this  respect.  But  then 
there  it  one  thing  possessed  by  the  East  End 
which  the  West  End  has  not.  The  West  has 
gardens,  botanical  and  lodlogical,  shady  groves, 
artificial  lakes,  and  wide  stretches  of  meadow- 
land;  but  it  does  not  possess  a  real  genuine 
forest.  Epping  Forest  nas  been  the  resort  of 
generation  after  generation  of  East-Enders,  and 
it  Is  perhaps  owing  to  its  proximity  that,  of  all 
I^ndonert,  the  men  of  the  East  are  tba  most 
enthusiastic  botanists,  herb-gatherers,  bird-fan¬ 
ciers  and  insect-hunters. 

For  a  long  time  post  Epping  Forest  has  been 
in  the  position  of  a  cheese  exposed  to  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  a  mouse-warren  —  morsel  after  morsel 
has  been  nibbled  awav,  till  at  last  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  cheese  —  tnat  is  to  sa^,  the  people  of 
London  —  have  awoke  to  the  discoverv  that  if 
they  do  not  adopt  stringent  measures  tne  whole 
of  their  bighly-priied  eheese  will  disappear. 

Here  is  Uie  history  of  Epping  Forest  in  brief. 
In  ancient  times  the  whole  county  of  Essex  was 
forest-land,  and  even  in  the  days  of  Henry  III. 
the  boundaries  of  the  forest  were  defined  to  ex¬ 
tend  from  Stratford  Bridge  to  Colehester. 
Gradually  much  of  this  immense  woodland  was 
brought  into  cultivation,  till,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  its  area  was  computed  at  60,000 
acres.  It  then  comprised  twelve  whol^arishes, 
and  part  of  nine  other  parishes.  When  the 
bounds  of  the  forest  were  perambulated  in  1840 
it  was  found  that  48,000  of  those  60,000  acres 
had  been  enclosed,  and  were  already  private 
property;  of  the  13,000  acres  still  left,  9,000 
were  in  Epping  Forest,  while  3,000  composed 
the  King’s  Wood,”  or  the  Forests  of  Bast  and 
West  Hainault.  Over  the  former  the  Crown 
had  only  forestal  rights,  whereas  in  Hainault 
both  the  soil  and  the  timber  were  the  property 
of  the  Crown  There  being  thus  no  counter¬ 
acting  force,  Hainault  was  disafforested  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1851,  and  so  at  that  date 
nothing  remained  to  the  public  but  the  9,000 
acres  of  Epping  Forest.  Even  this  9,000  was 
hot  a  nominal  amount,  for  although  the  Land 
Revenue  Commissioners  of  1793  bad  discoun¬ 
tenanced  farther  enclosures,  out  of  a  wise  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  people  of  London,  the 
9,000  acres  had  been  in  1848  nibbled  away  to 
7,000.  In  that  year  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  discussed  the  ouestion 
of  the  disafforestation  of  Epping,  and  tneir  in¬ 
quiries  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  which  made  some  curious  discov- 
erim,  such  as  that  the  majority  of  the  Verderers, 
being  also  lordi  of  the  manor,  were  themselves 
interested  in  violating  the  laws  which  they 
were  sworn  to  nphold.  The  recommendations 
of  ffie  Commissioners  were  so  vague  and  so 
timid  that  they  ended  in  nothing  except  the 
disafforesting  of  Hainault  Forest  in  1851  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of.  In  that  year  the  Office  of 
Works  was  separated  from  that  of  Woods.  To 
the  Office  of  Works  was  assigned  the  care  of 
Royal  Parks  in  and  near  London,  whUe  the 
rest  of  the  landed  property  and  Crown  rights 
were  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Woods  for  the 
express  benefit  of  the  Exchequer.  That  body 
consequently  postponed  all  considerations  of 
public  advantage  for  the  sake  of  raising  rev¬ 
enue,  and  in  the  case  of  Epping  Forest,  in  the 
course  of  eight  years  they  disposed  of  the  for¬ 
estal  rights  of  the  Crown  over  4,054  acres,  at 
the  cost  of  £  5  an  acre.  The  so-called  states¬ 
men  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  such  a  driblet  of  revenue,  de- 
priv^  the  poor  people  of  the  East  End  of  this 
invaluable  area  of  recreation-ground.  But  be¬ 
sides  this,  several  lords  of  the  manor,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  inertness  or  tacit  consent  of  the 
Crown  authorities,  boldly  enclosed  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land,  without  trouMing  themselves  to 
purchase  the  forestal  rights.  Meanwhile,  London 
was  growing  bigger  and  bigger,  and  the  desire 
to  maintain  such  open  spaces  as  still  remained 


grew  stronger  and  stronger.  In  1863  Mr.  Tor¬ 
rens  obtained  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
management  of  the  forest,  but  the  government 
made  no  effort  to  give  effect  to  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  fresh  encroachments  continued.  A 
second  committee,  however,  insisted  on  more 
stringent  measures,  and  at  last  the  Metropolitan 
Commons  Act  was  passed,  followed  shortly 
after  by  the  Crown  Lands  Bill.  By  the  former 
of  these  Acts  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
were  forbidden  to  enclose  any  common  within 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District ;  while  by  the 
latter  the  Crown  rights  in  Epping  Forest  were 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  W^s  to  that  of 
Works.  All  this  was  very  good  in  theory,  but 
in  practice  the  government  remained  utterly 
supine,  and  the  encroachments  stUl  went  on. 
Gradually  the  wrath  of  the  public  waxed  hot, 
an  indignation  meeting  was  held  on  Wanstead 
Flats,  the  City  Corporation  lent  their  powerful 
aid,  and  then  the  Executive  brought  in  a  bill 
for  preserving  Epping  Forest  for  the  recreation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  public. 


A  VIEW  OF  EDIMBURGI. 

The  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  makes  the  double-page  view  of 
Edinburgh  which  we  give  this  week  especially 
appropriate.  Of  all  the  great  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Edinburgh  stands  pre-eminent 
in  its  romantic  beauty.  The  view  from  the 
Castle  is  magnificent.  Looking  eastwards  the 
spectator  sees  the  picturesque  High  Street  and 
Canongate  with  their  tall  antique  houses  sloping 
down  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Palace  of  Holy- 
rood.  The  prospect  is  backed  by  the  precipitous 
range  of  the  Salisbury  Crags,  behind  whicn  rises 
the  still  more  lofty  summit  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  833 
feet  above  the  sea.  Looking  northeasterly,  we 
tee  the  Calton  Hill  studded  with  monuments, 
and  in  the  distance  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the 
island  of  Inch  Keith.  Immediately  beneath  us 
to  the  north  lies  the  deep  ravine  which  separates 
the  Old  from  the  New  Town.  This  ravine, 
which  was  formerly  full  of  water,  and  was  called 
the  North  Loch,  is  now  partly  used  as  a  railway 
terminus,  and  is  partly  laid  out  in  ornamental 
gardens,  in  which  the  beautiful  Scott  Monument 
appears  conspicuous.  The  long  and  brilliant 
line  of  Princes  Street,  especially  after  the  lamps 
are  lit,  presents  a  most  animated  appearance. 
Looking  westerly  the  chief  objects  that  attract 
the  eye  are  the  beautiful  Dean  Cemetery  and 
the  grand  charitable  institution  styled  Donald¬ 
son's  Hospital.  To  the  south  Henot’s  Hospital 
appears,  backed  by  the  Braid  Hills,  which  in 
their  turn  are  overtopped  by  the  purple  range 
of  the  Pentland. 


THB  BIVAI.  OBANDPAB  AND  OBANDMAB. 

The  illustration  on  pa^  253  explains  itself. 
Thera  is  the  father  enjoying  his  pipe,  and 
looking  down  with  paternal  pride  upon  his 
sturdy  offspring.  There  is  the  mother,  hand¬ 
some,  but  rather  self-satisfied  and  scornful, 
accepting  the  fond  worship  of  the  quartet  of 
old  rolks  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  for  the  four 
old  people,  they  are  doing  that  which  we  sup¬ 
posed  g^ndfatbers  and  grandmothers  have  done 
from  time  immemorial,  namely  petting  and 
filing  the  little  girl  as  much  as  they  can. 
Grandparents  have  no  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  they  are  apt  to  feel  a  semi- malicious 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  children,  who  years  a^ 
gave  them  so  much  trouble,  victimiaea  in  their 
turn.  But  if  a  grandfather  is  too  indulgent,  what 
a  spoiler  must  a  great-grandfather  or  a  great¬ 
grandmother  be  ?  No  wonder  the  antediluvian 
world  behaved  badly,  for  the  patriarchs  of  those 
days  lived  long  enough  to  ^t  descendants  to 
the  sixth  generation. 


IN  THB  WBSTBBN  HIGHLANDS  —  A  CONNBMABA- 
WASHING. 

Speaking  of  the  passing  away  of  local  eolors 
and  customs  in  Ireland,  an  English  writer  re¬ 
marks  :  “  Dress,  wakes,  ‘  patterns,’  all  are 
dying  out  If  there  be  a  place  where  they 
linMr  in  some  force  it  is  in  the  old  town  of 
Gsdway.  Thera  is  something  really  melan¬ 
choly  in  the  gradual  atrophy  of  this  once 
famous  city,  whose  trade,  population,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  buildings  are  going  to  ruin  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  As  is  well  known,  it 
once  had  an  intimate  connection  with  Spain, 
and  its  men  and  women,  by  their  tall  figures 
and  dark  eyes  and  hair,  show  the  intermixture-' 
of  blood.  Even  some  of  the  old  dilapidated 
buildings  in  the  by-streets  are  said  to  be  after 
the  pattern  of  houses  in  Seville  and  Madrid. 
The  lover  of  the  picturesque  should  be  thankful 
for  even  the  smallest  mercies,  and  will  welcome 
gratefully  the  blue  cloaks  of  the  women  of  the 
same  tone  and  make,  scrupulously  adhered  to  in 
all  the  districts,  and  the  refreshing  red  petti¬ 
coats  of  almost  Eastern  dye.  The  clotn  for 
these  fabrics  is  woven  and  dyed  in  many  a 
household  on  winter  nights.  Those  warm 
and  graceful  Connemara  cloaks,  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  so  popular  with  English  ladies, 
and  are  not  vet  out  of  fashion,  are  almost  an 
exact  copy  of  these  garments.  Such  painters 
as  Mr.  Erskine  Nicol  cannot  be  accepted  as 
true  delineators  of  scenes  of  Irish  humor. 
Those  dreadfully  rollicking  natives  with  well- 
fed  figures  and  John  Browdie  faces,  but  in  well- 
patched  garments,  are  about  as  fair  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  average  native  as  Gillray  s  carica¬ 
tures  are  of  the  English  of  his  day.  We  should 
rather  turn  to  the  charming  early  works  of 
Mr.  F.  Burton  and  Mr.  Topbam,  whose  scenes 
at  Holy  Wells  and  western  brooksides  are 


more  faithful  and  more  pleasing  pictures  of 
Irish  rustic  life.’’  Any  traveller  in  the  rural 
portions  of  Ireland  will  recall  the  scene  de¬ 
picted  by  the  artist  on  page  353,  where  a  stal¬ 
wart  but  graceful  western  maid  is  busy  washing 
the  family  linen  in  a  fashion  which  is  not  un¬ 
known  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 


AHONO  THB  FBAIRIB  HENS. 

The  first  of  the  two  illustrations  on  page  253 
represents  a  scene  that  is  not  uncommon  just 
now  in  Central  Illinois.  Let  ns  imagine  that 
it  is  a  bracing  September  morning,  and  the  red 
rays  of  the  sun  are  just  glancing  over  the  gen¬ 
tle  andulations  of  a  rolling  prairie,  as  our  party 
issue  forth  from  their  shooting-quarters.  Around 
us,  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is 
an  undulating  prairie,  covered  with  grass  and 
wild  flowers,  among  them  that  exquisite  scarlet 
flower,  the  Fainted  Cup,  whose  branty  Bryant 
has  celebrated — with  here  and  there  a  stnoble- 
field  where  wheat  and  oats  have  been  cut,  and 
golden  acres  by  the  bnndred  of  Indian  com, 
swaying  gracefully  in  the  breeze,  while  our  ears 
are  greeted  with  the  chorus  of  meadow  larks 
and  other  sweet  songsters  of  the  fields.  Sud¬ 
denly,  one  of  the  pointer-dogs  “  stands,"  with 
head  and  tail  erect,  forming  a  straight  line,  eyes 
dilated,  lips  parted,  and  nostrils  quivering. 
“  Hunt  them  out.  Spot !  ’’  Slowly  he  moves  on, 
uivering  with  excitement,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
en,  whir-r-r,  wbir-r-r,  rise  the  birds.  There¬ 
upon  follows  the  fatal  hisillade. 


COUNT  DE  REMUSAT. 

Count  Charles  Francois  Mabib  de 
Rbhdsat,  the  successor  of  Jules  Favre  in  the 
Ministry  of  foreign  aftsirs,  is  descended  from  a 
respectable  family  with  not^  tendencies  towards 
Bonapartism.  He  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1797, 
and  though  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  is 
nevertheless  quite  as  vigorous  and  active  as  old 
Thiers.  His  father  was  a  chamberlain  at  the 
court  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  his  mother,  an  au¬ 
thoress  of  some  note,  was  an  intimate  Mend  of 
the  Empress  Josephine.  He  was  educated  in 
Paris,  and  studied  for  the  law,  but  gave  him¬ 
self  up  with  especial  zeal  to  politics  and  litera¬ 
ture.  His  first  work,  “The  Jury  System  with 
Reference  to  Criminal  Cases,”  appeared  in  1820, 
and  attracted  general  attention  among  prof^ 
sional  men.  Since  that  time  he  has  written  in 
several  newspapers.  In  1830  he  appeared  for 
the  first  time  as  a  polidciaR.  , He  was  one  of 
those  who  pnt  their  signatures  under  the  protest 
of  M.  Thiers  against  the  reactioiMry  declara¬ 
tions  which  brought  on  the  oyerthnew  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  Legitimists.  li/October  df  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  a  r^re^ntadve  for 
Toulonse.  His  principles  were  tkose  of  the 
Liberal  party,  with  a  leaning  toward  the'Dnc- 
irinairts.  In  1836  be  became  under  secretary,  in 
the  ministry  for  domestic  affairs ;  but  the  next 
year  be  was  fonnd  a^in  in  the  ranks  qf  the  oppo- 
sition,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  left  centre.  In 
March,  1840,  he  held  a  place  in  the  Home  de¬ 
partment  under  Thiers,  out  withdrew  upon  the 
resignation  of  the  latter.  Subsequently  he  be¬ 
long  to  the  opposition  party.  In  1846  he  was 
chosen  a  memW  of  the  French  Academy. 


SCOTT’S  POPULARITY. 

As  a  novelist,  Scott’s  unparalleled  popularity 
fifty  years  ago  has  been  perhaps  in  some  degree 
diminished  by  the  achievements  of  more  recent 
writers  of  fiction.  When  onr  fathers  were  en¬ 
joying  the  humor  of  the  “  Antiquary "  or  the 
pathos  of  the  “  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  there 
was  no  Dickens,  no  Thackeray,  no  Lytton,  no 
Trollope,  no  Charles  Reade,  no  Charlotte 
Bronte,  no  George  Eliot.  Some  of  these  wri¬ 
ters  have  surpassed  Scott  in  breadth  of  humor, 
in  profound  knowledge  of  the  hnman  heart,  in 
subtle  analysis,  in  exquisite  perfection  of  style. 
One  sees  almost  at  a  ^ance  how  inferior  be  is 
in  one  direction  to  Dickens,  in  another  to 
Tbackerary,  in  another  to  George  Eliot;  bnt 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  think  that  ^ott  is  still,  as 
in  his  lifetime,  though  not  by  far  the  greatest 
writer  of  fiction  in  its  highest  form,  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  modern  writers  of  romance,  the  novel¬ 
ist  who  has  given  the  multitude  the  largest 
measure  of  delight,  and  that  of  the  purest  kind : 
who  has  told  the  best  stories,  and  has  ennobled 
what  he  has  written  with  the  charm  of  the  live¬ 
liest  imag;ination.  And  that  this  charm  is  still 
powerfully  exercised  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  seven  or  eight  editions  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  always  npon  sale  and  selling 
rapidly.  Mr.  Carlyle  anticipates  the  time  when 
they  will  cease  to  amuse.  It  is  possible  that 
new  ages  may  reqairo  a  new  literature,  bnt 
Scott’s  works  have  lost  no  popularity  in  fifty 
years.  No  wonder  that  Scotland  is  glad  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  her  worthiest  son,  but 
Sir  Walter  is  the  “world’s  darling”  also,  and 
it  has  rarely  happened  that  the  world’s  applause 
has  been  bratowed  so  worthily. 


Exhalation  of  Plants.  —  The  functions  of 
the  leaf  are  such  that  during  its  exposure  to  sun¬ 
light  it  gives  off  exhalations  botn  of  gas  and 
vapor.  It  decomposes  carbonic  acid  gas,  absorb¬ 
ing  the  carbon  and  setting  free  the  other  com¬ 
ponent,  oxygen  gas ;  at  the  same  time  it  concen¬ 
trates  the  sap  of  the  plant  by  carrying  off  its 
surplus  water  through  the  pores  of  the  leaf  in 
the  form  of  vapor.  ;Daring  active  vegetation. 


the  quantity  of  water  exhaled  by  the  leaves  is 
very  great.  Botanists  have  carefully  measured 
the  extent  of  this  exhalation  in  certain  plants. 
Several  experiments  of  Hales  and  others  may 
here  be  noted.  A  sunflower  3^  feet  high,  pre¬ 
senting  a  surface  of  39  square  feet,  exposkl  to 
the  air  and  light,  was  found  to  perspire  at  the 
rate  of  from  20  to  30  ounces  avoirdupois  daring 
every  12  hours,  or  about  17  times  more  than 
the  amount  perspired  by  an  ordinary-sized  man 
daring  the  same  time.  An  apple-tree  with  13 
square  feet  of  foliage  was  found  to  perspire  nine 
ounces  of  water  per  day,  and  a  vine  of  about 
the  same  snrface  from  five  to  six  ounces.  Recent 
experiments  by  Dr.McNab  with  the  lanrel  cherry 
prove  that  its  leaves  contain  about  63  per  cent 
of  water.  Sunlight  was  found  to  be  more  efficient 
than  chloride  of  lime  orsnlphuric  acid  in  abstract¬ 
ing  water  from  the  leaf.  In  light  of  any  kind  the 
under  snrface  of  the  leaf  was  fonnd  to  perspire 
more  water  than  the  upper  surface.  At  night 
the  process  is  arrested,  and  even  in  the  shade 
only  two  per  cent  of  the  water  in  the  leaf  passed 
off  per  hour  into  a  dry  atmosphere,  while  in  a  satu¬ 
rate  atmosphere  exhalation  cease.  It  seems  ob¬ 
vious  that  this  function  of  the  leaf  must  have  great 
effect  in  modifying  climate.  Experiments  in 
India  and  Africa,  in  planting  extensive  forests  in 
territory  deficient  in  moisture,  have  shown  that, 
within  a  few  years,  the  nnmber  of  rainy  days 
during  the  year  have  increased  at  least  fourfold. 


Tbb  inventor  of  the  postage-stamps,  Row¬ 
land  Hill,  possibly  never  imagined  the  strange 
way  in  which  they  would  be  put  to  use  in  Paris. 
Not  long  ago  a  great  many  stamps  were  discov¬ 
ered,  which  the  Commune  had  ordered  to  be 
made  with  a  view  to  designate  such  houses  as 
were  intended  to  be  set  on  fire.  These  stamps 
consisted  of  small  pieces  of  paper,  with  adhesive 
backs,  and  had  the  following  letters  printed  in 
the  edge,  B.  P.  B.  (&on  pour  briler,  good  for 
burning) ;  in  the  middle  of  them  was  the  image 
of  a  female  bacchanal.  The  stamps  were  fast¬ 
ened  at  assigned  places  on  those  bouses  which 
the  Commune  had  resolved  to  lay  in  ashes. 

In  its  obitnary  notices  of  ancient  New  York¬ 
ers,  the  N.  Y.  World  calls  them  “  landmarks.” 
“  One  by  one  the  old  landmarks  disappear,” 
says  the  World,  whieh  is  a  very  touching  way 
of  patting  it.  Mr.  Andrew  A.  WemmeU,  Sr., 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Brnoe,  are  the  most  recent  “  land¬ 
marks  "  that  have  died. 


FINANCIAL  AND  CQMMERCIAI.. 

Anc.  10. 

fnABOUl. 

LoNDoa.— Ogasols,  ;  U.  8.  5-90’s,  1M9,  93^  i  da. 

ISST,  02)4. 

FBiNxroar.  — U.  I.  5- OS’s,  1N8, 

Haw  Took.  —  OoM,  112)4!  U.  8.  S’!,  1881,  US)4,  5-90’s, 
1869, 114)4i  d).  1867, 118)4. 

CONNSBOAL. 

lariarooL.  —  Oattan,  ■kMUnf  iqMaads,  8)4d. 

NSW  Teas.  —  OottM,  BiMliBe  nFlaade,  18)4e.!  red  wla- 
tar  wheat.  8  L40  1.42. 

OauAM.  — Oprinc  whsat,  8  L0S)4  (No.  9). 

Aac.  ir. 

fnuaeiAL. 

Loasoa.  —  Ooosels,  98X  !  U.  *-9i’s,  1882, 08)4  !  do. 
18ST.  03)4- 

PiAaaroer.  -  U.  8.  5-90’s,  1889,  98)4- 
Naw  Took.  -Oatd,  113)4i  C.  8. 8’t.  1881,  U8;4i  >-90’s, 
1889,  U4X«  do.  1887, 118)4. 

CoaaaacitL. 

LiraaFOOL.  —  Octtm,  aiddliag  nplaads,  8)4d. 

Now  loaa.— Cotton,  sHddUng  apUads,  18)4e.!  red  wla. 

tv  wheat,  81.M«  1.40. 

Caauoo.  —  Bprioc  wheat,  10b\o.  (Na.  9). 

A«s.  18. 

FniABaiAL. 

Loai)«a.-Oonsaia,  08)4  i  U.  8.  5-91’s,  1889, 88)4 ;  do. 
1887,  SOX'. 

NSW  YOiX.  -  Oold,  ll3Xi  V.  0.  8’s,  1881, 118)4!  8-80’s, 
1883,  U4X.  do.  1887,  U3)4. 

ComiaawAfc 

LiTiaroot.  —  Ostten,  middUng  aplarde,  Od. 

Now  Toax.  — Oottea,  ■Mdlias  Bpia<  ue,  18)4a  !  red  wla- 
tarwheat,8140A1.4.^ 

OaHAOO.  — Bptiiif  wh^  SL07\  (N(k  8). 

Ang.  19. 

FnAacuL. 

^anoa. -OommU,  08)4 !  V.  8.  O-OTs,  1882, 08X !  do. 
1887,  09X- 

NSW  TOSX.  -  OoM,  119)4  !  U.  8. 8’s  1881,  UOX !  i-OO’S, 
1888, 114)4  !  do.  1887, 118X- 
'  '  CoWUSBWtL. 

Utbbfooi.  —  Oottso,  ■iddlinf  opUnds,  Od. 

NSW  Toax.  —Cotton,  aiddUnf  nplands,  18)4e.!  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat.  8 1.42  A  1.48. 

CauASO.  —  Opdae  wheat,  Sl%)4  (N&  9). 

Amg.  91. 

FntuiaAi. 

Lonoa  -Osualo,  fl8X:  U.  8.  5-98’S,  1883,  98X  !  da. 
1887,  08X- 

NSW  Toax.  -  Geld,  lUX  !  n.  8.  S’!,  1881,  UOX !  5-30’s, 
1883,  U4X  !  do.  1887,  USX- 

CownsBOUi. 

LivsBBOOL.  — Cetten,  Biiddlinc  npUnds,  fd. 

Naw  Tobx.  —  Cotton.  sHddllof  nplaads,  18Xe. ;  red  wln> 
ter  wheat.  S  1.48  ■  1.47. 

OmoASO. — Bpdac  wheat,  9 1-U  ($  1-14  (Mo.  9). 

Aiag.  99. 

FisAaeuL 

Loanea.— eeaseis,  08X!  VvB.  K9rs,1989,  08X  !  do. 
1887,  HX- 

FBASxroB* _ C.  8.  5-20't,  1883,  08X. 

NSW  Toax.  —  Gold,  112X!  C.  8.  6’s,  1881,  UO.X;  5-90's 
1883, 114X  !  do.  1887,  USX- 

CoaWSBCTAI.. 

LivsBPOOL.  —  Cotton.  middUng  nplands,  8Xd. 

Nsw  Tosx.  —  Cotton,  ssIddU'  a  nplaods,  18Xe.!  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 148  A  1.48. 

OmoAOWi  — Bpriof  whsat,  9 1.18X  (Mo.  8). 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[September  9, 1871, 


NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


BY  IDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Whek  Grogram  arrived  in  London,  he  at 
flrat  experience  some  difficulty  in  bia  selection 
of  a  place  of  residence. 

He  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  go  to  any  of  the  places  in  which  he  had 
previonsly  lired,  either  before  he  took  to  evil 
courses  or  since  ;  as  the  notoriety  obtained  by 
the  great  gold  robbery  had  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  he  imagined  that  those  who  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  him  in  bis  better  days  had  heard  of  the 
commission  of  that  crime,  and  believed  him  to 
be  then  paying  the  penalty  for  it. 

Of  course,  the  knowledge  of  this  escapade 
would  not  have  had  any  repelling  influence 
upon  those  amongst  whom,  some  time  since,  be 
first  left  the  paths  of  honesty. 

On  the  contrary,  from  them  he  probably 
would  hare  experienced  such  a  reception  as  is 
accorded  to  thoae  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  craft,  and  would  at  once  have 
taken  brevet  rank  amongst  them. 

But  Grogram  knew  that  any  renewal  of  those 
old  connections,  however  amusing  and  pleasant 
thev  might  be  to  himself  (and  the  temptations 
of  boon  companionship  in  which  he  could  revel, 
discussing  old  times  and  bygone  days  of 
roguery,  witliout  the  fear  of  being  pulled  up 
for  tte  language  he  used,  and  the  sentiments  he 
uttered,  hi^  a  great  attraction  for  him),  would 
probably  bring  him  to  serious  grief. 

He  was  aware  of  his  own  inability  of  reti¬ 
cence,  knew  perfectly  well  that  when  he  had 
had  what  he  called  a  “  little  ”  to  drink  he  could 
not  be  a  master  of  his  own  tongue,  and  dreaded 
the  possible  consequences  of  bis  want  of  caution. 

Moreover,  this  great,  strong,  bulking  fellow 
had  confessed  to  himself  that  he  lived  in  ab¬ 
ject  terror  of  the  little  man,  who  as  it  were, 
had  taken  bodily  possession  of  him,  and  made 
him  do  entirely  as  he  pleased.  He  knew  he 
had  promised  Mr.  Pentweazle  to  keep  himself 
entirely  aloof  from  all  his  old  associations ; 
and  he  pictured  to  himself  the  severity  of  the 
old  gentleman’s  wrath  should  he  discover  that 
his  instructions  bad  been  disobeyed. 

It  must  be  noted,  moreover,  that  though 
Grogram  occasionally  chafed  against  the  sub¬ 
jection  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  chieftain, 
nis  feelings  towards  that  individual  were  by 
no  means  those  of  unmixed  dislike. 

On  the  contrary,  the  ability  with  which  Mr. 
Pentweasle  had  conceived  and  carried  out  the 
plan  of  their  campaign,  from  the  time  of  hU 
arrival  in  Hobart  Town  to  the  present  moment 
—  although  it  bad  not  hitherto  been  crowned 
with  success  —  excited  the  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  follower,  who,  os  he  himself  allowed, 
bad  scarcely  ever  posseWd  an  original  idea. 
And  added  to  this  was  a  feeling  of  dependence 
which  had  been  growing  upon  him  ever  since 
they  were  brought  toge^r,  and  had  lately  so 
much  increased  that,  when  left  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  he  felt  completely  helpless  for  want  of 
the  guiding  hand  on  wmch  he  bad  so  long 
relied. 

The  combination  ol  these  feelings  decided 
Gromm  to  subdue  whatever  inclination  he 
might  have  had  to  return  to  his  old  haunts, 
and  indneed  him  to  seek  for  a  lodging  in  a  part 
of  tlie  town  where  he  was  quite  unknown. 

He  found  such  a  room  as  he  required  at  the 
top  of  a  large  house  in  one  of  the  labyrinth  of 
streets  round  Soho ;  a  house  the  door-jambs 
of  which  were  studded  with  half  a  score  of 
bell-palls,  though  those  but  faintly  indicated 
the  number  of  loggers  it  contained.  Malt 
liquor  certainly  was  not  proscribed  within  the 
establishment,  for  the  pot-boy  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tavern  seemed  never  to  take  his  walks 
abroad  without  leaving  a  supply  of  foaming 
tankards  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  while, 
on  his  return  journey,  he  called  empty  pewter- 
pots,  which,  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival,  had 
been  gracefnllv  suspended  on  the  iron  spikes 
of  the  area-raifing. 

These  emblems  of  geniality  first  attracted 
Grogram’s  attention  to'  the  premises ;  and, 
finding  they  were  so  divided  and  sublet  as 
rather  to  resemble  a  rabbit-warren  than  an 
establishment  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Jx>dging>House  Act,  he  thought  he  saw  his 
way  to  another  exemplification  of  the  old  say- 
ang  that  remarks,  “  There  is  safety  in  num¬ 
bers,"  and  took  up  bis  abode  in  one  garret  that 
{happened  to  be  vacant 

All  sorts  of  trades  crowded  this  wonderful 
{mansion,  from  the  basement  to  the  attic-floor. 

On  the  railings,  and  frequently  looking  like 
an  illuminated  scroll  from  the  rays  reflected 
off  it  from  the  pewter  pots,  hung  a  small 
board,  bearing  the  monosyllabic  inscription, 
“  Mangling,"  and  representing  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  human  band,  with  one  notably 
long  forefingar,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
cellar,  whence,  on  four  or  five  days  of  the 
week,  issued  creaking  and  rumblings,  giving 
notice  of  the  work  gmng  on  below. 

The  landlord  of  the  bonse  was  a  jobbing 
tailor,  wbo  occupied  the  parlors,  at  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  he  and  his  assistants  sat  cross- 
legged  in  a  perfectly  free  and  open  manner, 
more  like  dwellers  in  Eastern  bazaars  than  the 
denizens  of  an  ordinary  English  dwelling. 

He  was  an  active  little  man,  this  tailor,  and 
though  wonderfully  industrious  at  his  trade, 
found  time  during  the  progress  of  his  work  to 
note  every  one  wbo  came  in  or  out  of  the 


house;  jumping  down,  rushing  into  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  accosting  those  who  were  either 
strange  to  him,  or  whose  appearance  he  did  not 
particularly  like,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out 
over  the  progress  of  the  labor,  and  what  was 
passing  in  the  streets.  A  carver  and  gilder 
nad  one  drawing-room,  and  a  gentleman  who 
called  himself  a  “  general  agent,"  but  who 
appeared  principally  to  deal  in  musical  boxes 
and  stuffed  birds,  the  other. 

Un  the  floor  above  were  to  be  found  a  ve^ 
merry  gentleman,  who  was  an  undertaker  in 
the  day-time,  and  a  check-taker  at  one  of 
the  tlmatres  at  night,  with  his  wife  and 
family ;  a  gentleman  who  was  engaged  in 
supplying  sensational  literature  for  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  wbo  was  objected  to  on 
account  of  his  having  given  standing  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  fireman  in  attendance  on  the 
escape  at  the  comer  of  the  street  to  ring 
him  up  whenever  there  was  a  chance  of  his 
graphic  pen  being  called  into  requisition;  a 
German,  who  was  a  member  of  a  theatri¬ 
cal  orchestra ;  and  a  gentleman,  of  whom 
nothing  was  known,  save  that  he  laid  in  bed 
during  the  whole  of  the  week,  as  was  surmised 
by  the  neighbors,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Ins  wardrobe,  which  was  taken  away  with  great 
regularity  every  Monday  morning,  wrapped  in 
a  spotted  pocket-handkerchief,  indented  with 
pin  marks,  and  brought  back  with  equal  punct¬ 
uality  on  Saturday  nights. 

On  the  top  floor  lived  Gro^m ;  one  of  the 
tailor’s  workmen,  with  a  wile  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  ;  a  nondescript  man,  who  from  the  fact  of 
his  clothes  being  always  heavily  covered  with 
paste,  was  supposed  to  be  a  bill-sticker ;  and  a 
cheerful  little  old  man,  who  was  a  subordinate 
assistant  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  in  that 
capacity  representing  his  chieftain,  was  some¬ 
times  absent  for  days  together,  staying  in 
bouses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Although  Grogram  had  given  up  his  fustians, 
and  resumed  the  garb  which  he  hud  worn  dur¬ 
ing  bis  passage  from  America,  ho  thought  it 
better  still  to  represent  himself  as  a  linesman  in 
the  telegraphic  company’s  employment. 

He  mentioned  that  the  spell  of  work  upon 
which  he  had  recently  been  engaged  being  over, 
and  the  survey  of  the  line  which  he  bad  next  in 
prospect  not  being  yet  complete,  he  gave  it  out 
that  he  had  some  leisure  time,  which  he  was 
employing  in  resting  himself  and  looking  about 
London,  where  he  had  not  been  for  some  years. 

Although  he  was  confident  of  the  excellence 
of  his  disguise,  he  for  some  time  carefully  ab¬ 
stained  from  seeking  any  place  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  known  to  him,  and  confining  him¬ 
self  to  those  public  thoroughfares  which  are 
frequented  by  the  visitors  to  London  and  the 
resident  idlers. 

A  short  course  of  this  was,  however,  quite 
sufficient  for  Grogram. 

He  found  himself  in  the  worst  of  all  pisitioni, 
that  of  a  solitary  person  in  a  crowd,  and  saw 
life  going  on  of  all  kinds  before  him,  without 
having  the  smallest  particle  of  interest  in  it. 

He  began  to  weary-of  his  experience  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  solitude,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  every  post,  hoping  that  by  it  he 
should  be  summoned  by  the  little  man  to  work 
again. 

And  when  each  chance  went  by  he  lapsed 
into  wretchedness  a^ain,  and  began  to  take  to 
heavy  drinking  as  his  only  consolation. 

“  'This  will  never  do,’*^  said  he  to  himself 
after  a  time ;  “  I  begin  to  find  myself  regularly 
on  the  drink  as  I  us^  to  be  when  I  had  such  a 
thing  as  a  conscience,  and  it  pricked  me  so  in¬ 
fernally  after  that  Sol  Isaacs  had  persuaded  me 
to  do  my  first  turn  at  prigging,  in  taking  those 
parcels  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter.  It  did  me 
no  good,  only  stupefying  me,  and  deadening 
my  qualms  for  a  time,  bnt  afterwards  leaving 
me  more  miserable  than  ever,  and  that  is  just 
the  effect  it  will  have  now  I 

“  I  must  rouse  myself  and  see  if  I  can’t  fill  up 
my  time  somehow  or  other,  or  else  I  shall  either 
go  mad  from  stupidity,  or  get  a  heavy  attack  of 
del.  trem. 

“  What ’s  to  be  done  ?  ‘  Keep  quiet,’  says 
the  little  man,  and  there  is  no.  one  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintances  as  can  count  up  so  rapidly 
how  many  blue  beans  make  five  as  that  small 
gentleman  !  To  say  ‘  Keep  quiet  ’  is  all  very 
well,  but  how  is  it  to  be  done,  I  should  like  to 
know  1 

‘‘  I  should  like  to  see  him  keeping  quiet  I 
Why,  if  he  was  not  to  give  vent  to  all  that 
energy  which  is  always  a  bubbling  and  boil¬ 
ing  op  within  him,  the  crown  of  his  head 
would  blow  straight  up  in  the  air,  like  the  lid 
of  a  fish-kettle ;  and  though  I  am  bom  by  na¬ 
ture  more  composed  than  he  is,  I  have  my 
feelings,  and  am  not  quite  like  a  slug  on  a 
wall,  or  an  oyster,  which  I  take  to  lead  the 
duHeat  life  of  any  human  creature. 

“  I  must  see  somebody,  and  talk  to  some¬ 
body,  or  1  shall  go  mad  I  Loafing  about  in 
fashionable  neighborhoods  does  n't  give  roe 
the  smallest  pleasure ;  and  it  isn’t  probable 
that  if  I  was  to  walk  in  to  any  of  those  swell 
clubs  in  the  West  End,  round  which  I  have  been 
passing  these  many  nights  past,  and  give  the 
old  coves  I  see  reading  the  newspapers  the 
time  o’  day,  that  1  should  be  very  affection^ 
ately  received. 

“  Speak,  I  must,  to  somebody,  or  I  shall 
bust.  Now,  wbo  can  I  speak  to  to  the  best 
advantaged  That’s  good!  —  that ’s  just  like 
what  the  little  man  would  say  I  He  would  think 
well  of  me  for  having  those  ideas!  Fancy  me 
having  an  idea  at  all  —  that ’s  a  rum  start !  I 
will  try  and  get  hold  of  it  again,  and  think  it  out. 


"  Well,  of  course,  if  I  can  bring  any  light  to 
bear  upon  this  business  he  is  now  after,  that 
would  be  the  best  thing  I  could  do. 

“  He  thinks  —  that  is  to  say,  the  little  gentle¬ 
man  thinks  —  that  George  Bradstock’s  missus 
has  done  this  trick,  helped  by  the  gardener  cove 
in  the  country  there,  and  looked  ^ter  by  some 
knowing  shot  who  is  superintending  all  they  do. 
Now,  I  am  not  clear  that  he  is  right,  now. 

"  I  was  took  directly  after  the  robbery  —  that 
was  my  usual  luck.  They  made  short  work  of 
roe, — clapped  in  quod,  committed,  convicted, 
and  shipped  off  across  the  water, —  that  was  my 
story  !  But  George,  he  gave  ’em  leg-bail,  and 
was  hooking  here  and  hiding  there  for  some 
time  before  he  was  nobbled.  What  odds,  then, 
that  when  he  found  that  they  was  pressing 
him  close,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
clear  off,  he  did  n’t  tell  some  pal  ?  No ;  he 
would  never  have  done  that ;  there  was  n’t  any 
use  in  it;  for  the  pal  would  have  got  the 
‘  swag,’  and  would  never  help  George. 

“  Not  George  !  —  he  knew  a  deal  too  much  to 
dream  that  when  he  was  once  out  of  the  way, 
any  one  likely  to  be  a  ])al  of  his  would  be 
square  enough  to  help  his  missus  and  the  kid, 
and  not  collar  the  whole  lot  for  his  own  self. 
No ;  George  knew  better  than  that ;  so  that 
cock  won’t  fight ! 

“  Let  us  see,  though.  Suppose  he  told  his 
missus  about  it,  as  the  little  man  thinks  be  did  ? 
She  was  a  wotnan  as  nlwavs  looked  as  though 
butter  would  n’t  melt  in  her  mouth  ;  though 
you  can’t  judge  by  that,  as  she  screamed  out, 
and  let  me  have  it  hot,  when  she  found  out  who 
It  was,  when  I  asked  her  for  a  glass  of  water 
that  day  at  the  lodge. 

‘  But  you  can’t  judge  by  that,  though  she 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  and  pulled 
her  kid  out  of  the  way,  as  though  I  had  got 
the  measles,  or  something  that  might  do  the 
precious  infant  harm.  Who  knows  but  what 
she  has  taken  up  with  some  other  pal  of 
George’s  and  got  him  to  help  her  in  this  lit¬ 
tle  matter? 

“  That  looks  to  me  a  deal  more  likely  than 
her  letting  this  gardener  fellow  into  the*  secret 
—  a  eledhopping  chap,  who  might  have  been 
all  right  so  far  as  digging  went,  but  would  have 
had  no  idea  of  managing  any  other  part  of 
the  business. 

“  Now,  suppose  I  were  to  set  to  work,  and 
take  a  leading  part  in  this  matter — just  prove 
to  this  little  man  that  I  was  not  what  he  has 
always  gone  on  chaffing  about,  only  the 
’hands,’  but  that  I  had  something  inside  my 
skull  besides  tow  and  wool,  and  what  he  is 
always  saying  ?  That  would  n’t  be  a  bad  start, 
any  way  I  I  might  pick  up  some  information 
that  would  be  very  valuable  to  us  both,  and 
that  would  improve  my  position  with  him,  and 
prevent  his  getting  tired  of  me,  which  I  see 
ne  is  doing  rapidly. 

“  I  know  where  the  people  George  Bradstock 
was  intimate  with  in  his  old  days  are  to  be 
found,  and  1  might  give  them  a  look  up,  and 
just  cast  my  eve  round,  and  see  which  of  them 
is  likeliest  to  be  my  man.  And  then  a  little 
palaver  with  him,  without  letting  anvthing  ont 
about  myself,  or  about  the  buried  swag,  would 
soon  tell  me  whether  he  had  heard  anything  of 
Mrs.  Bradstock,  and  whether  he  had  any  shoul¬ 
der  work,  and  mowed  grass  in  the  fields  by 
Gwynrathin. 

“  He  might  n’t  like  my  going  back  amongst 
that  set  of  people,  Mr.  Pentweazle  might  n”t ; 
but  still,  if  I  could  in  any  way  get  out  what  he 
wanted  to  know,  —  if  I  could  kid  one  of  those 
coves  on  to  tell  me  what  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  life 
really  was,  and  who  had  stood  by  her,  and  seen 
her  through  the  matter,  —  if  I  could  run  down 
to  him  with  all  that  clean  cut  and  dried,  he 
would  be  smiling  all  over  in  a  minute,  and  nev¬ 
er  say  a  word  almut  how  I  got  at  the  news  for 
him  I 

"  It  will  have  to  come  to  that,  I  feel  snre  I 
That  little  man  is  pretty  clever  in  what  he  fan¬ 
cies  he  will  pull  off,  but  he  will  make  a  mistake 
this  time ! 

“  He  is  reckoning  that  eitherMrs.  Bradstock  or 
her  pal,  who,  he  says,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
business,  and  pulls  the  wire,  will  give  way. 
Thaj  ’s  just  where  he  is  wrong !  She  ’s  as 
true  as  steel,  that  woman  is ;  and  if  she  really  is 
in  the  fakement,  nothing  they  can  do  to  her 
will  ever  get  a  word  out  of  her.  They  won’t 
squeeze  it  out  of  her ;  and  they  won’t  bounce  it 
out  of  her ;  and  as  for  her  pal,  if  he  is  any  good, 
he  will  know  that  very  well,  and  he  will  lay 
quiet  on  his  oars  ;  and  whatever  they  do  to  her, 
she  will  not  give  him  up,  and  then  the  whole 
thing  will  fall  through,  and  we  shall  be  all  at 
sea  again. 

“Now,  according  to  my  thinking,  our  only 
chance  is  that  she  has  got  some  one  who  knew 
George  in  the  old  days  to  help  her,  and  that  I  may 
be  able  to  find  him  out,  ana  square  him  up  to 
what  the  little  man  wants. 

“  It  will  be  best  for  me  then  to  go  back  into 
some  of  the  old  cribs,  and  just  look  ’em  up,  and 
sec  whether  they  are  in  the  habR  of  going  there 
now.  I  may  find  one  or  two  that  knew  George 
Bradstock  in  the  old  days ;  and  though  he  kept 
pretty  clear  of  his  home,  I  know  some  of  them 
were  taken  there,  and,  of  course,  made  acquainted 
with  his  missus.  After  I  come  to  hit  upon  them, 
I  should  learn  in  a  minute  how  much  they  knew 
of  her  present  position,  and  whether  there  was 
any  chance  of  their  having  been  employed  by  her 
in  this  business.  Besides,  it  will  pass  an  hour  or 
two,  and  no  harm  can  come  out  of  it,  and  I  am 
sick  to  death  moped  up  here  without  a  soul  to 
speak  to,  even  to  pass  the  time  o’  day.  ’’ 

Thus  Joe  Grogram  argued  within  himself. 


following  the  common  practice  of  the  world,  in 
regarding  what  he  wished  to  do  as  what  he  ought 
to  do,  and  attempting  to  hoodwink  his  conscience 
by  persuading  it  that  what  was  merely  inclination 
was  actually  duty. 

That  notable  plan  of  his  was,  however,  not 
carried  into  effect,  from  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  :  — 

On  the  evening  when  he  had  held  the  before- 
mentioned  colloquy  within  himself,  he  went  out 
for  a  short  walk,  intending  to  look  in  at  one  of 
the  “  cribs  ’’  where,  as  be  knew,  he  was  eertain 
to  find  a  disreputable  assemblage.  He  had, 
however,  been  so  long  under  tbe  little  gentle¬ 
man’s  influence,  that  tbe  mere  recollection  of  it 
sufficed  to  induce  him  to  postpone  his  visit  to 
the  next  day.  He  went  to  his  lodging,  and  as 
he  was  ascending  the  stairs,  he  felt  bis  arm 
touched. 

On  turning  round,  he  discerned  his  landlord, 
the  tailor. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  ’’  said  Grogram,  gruffly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  the  tailor;  “no 
offence.  I  am  not  one  as  bothers  myself  much 
with  other  people’s  matters,  but  I  just  want  to 
ask  you,  for  your  own  sake,  is  tliere  any  one 
wbo  is  likely  to  take  a  special  interest  in  you 
just  now  ?  ’’ 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ’’  said  Grogram. 

“  Simply  this,"  said  the  tailor :  “  sitting  on 
my  shopboard  in  the  window,  I  have  noticed 
that  for  the  last  half-dozen  times  in  your  return 
home  you  have  always  been  followed  by  a 
man  1  ’’ 

Grogram  winced. 

“  Coming  close  behind  j’ou  up  the  street,  and 
standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  watch¬ 
ing  you  into  the  house.  He  came  after  you  to¬ 
day —  he  is  there  now!  Bend  your  head  — 
look !  —  you  can  see  him !  ’’ 

Grogram  bent  as  he  was  directed,  and  looking 
through  the  open  door,  saw  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  a  figure  gazing  in  his  direction. 

It  was  that  ef  a  man  wrapped  in  a  long  great 
coat,  with  a  fur  cap  palled  far  down  over  his 
face,  and  a  thick  muffler  round  his  chin. 

On  seeing  the  two  men  noticing  him,  the  fig¬ 
ure  turned  round  and  speedily  hurried  awav. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Grogram  to  the  landlord ; 
“  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why  any 
man  should  watch  me ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  vou 
all  the  same  for  putting  me  on  my  guanl ! 

Then,  when  he  was  left  alone,  he  leaned  up 
against  the  banisters,  and  muttered  faintly, 
“  Scotland  Yard,  by  George  I  The  traps  are 
on  me  at  last !  ’’ 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Ellen  was  thunderstruck  at  her  uncle’s  words. 
She  seemed  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  their 
full  meaning,  putting  her  hand  on  her  forehead, 
and  looking  at  him  vacantly,  as  though  she 
were  dazed.  When  she  had  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  she  said,  “  Mrs.  Bradstock  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  an  audacions  robbery  1  Surely,  uncle, 
1  must  have  misunderstood  you  ?  ’’ 

“I  wish  you  had,  ray  dear,"  said  the  old 
gentleman ;  “  such  is  the  lamentable  fact,  —  at 
foast,  that  would  be  saying  too  much,  —  such  is 
the  charge  which  has  ^en  brought  against 
her.” 

“  A  charge  which  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be 
able  to  quickly  dispel.  Tbe  idea  of  that  meek, 
delicate  woman,  who  has  always  conducted  her¬ 
self  with  so  much  propriety,  and  has  been  so 
grateful  for  the  few  favors  wo  have  been  able  to 
Bestow  upon  her,  —  tbe  idea  of  her  taking  port 
in  any  such  crime  as  that  of  which  she  is  ac¬ 
cused  I  Robbery,  indeed  I  ’’  said  the  girl,  with 
a  sneer.  “  And  what  sort  of  robbery  might  it 
have  been,  pray  ?  Did  she  break  into  a  house, 
or  take  a  loaded  pistol,  and  stop  a  man  on  the 
highway  ?  ’’  • 

“  Neither,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  smile.  “  The  accusation  docs  not  point 
to  any  such  deed  of  daring.  I  admire  your 
spirit  very  much,  Ellen;  but  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  dispassionate  point  of  view,  I  am 
bound  to  state  that  the  charge  brought  against 
this  poor  woman  is  by  no  means  a  preposterous 
one ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
she  might  have  committed  the  crime  she  has 
had  sworn  against  her." 

“  And  what  is  it,  uncle  ?  Pray  give  me  all 
details.  I  am  most  anxious  to  know.” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock,  my  dear,"  said  tbe  old 
gentleman,  quietly,  “  is  accused  of  robbery,  — 
not  of  having  committed  the  robbery  in  person, 
nor  of  being  an  instigator  of  it;  nor  in  any  way 
connected  with  it  as  a  principal.  She  is  charged 
with  being,  in  what  is  calleu  legal  language,  an 
smeessory  after  the  fact.  And  tbe  story,  as  told 
to  mo  by  the  person  wbo  has  laid  the  informa¬ 
tion  against  her,  is  this.  A  very  large  quantity 
of  gold,  which  was  in  process  of  transmusion  to 
London  —  Why,  good  heavens  I"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  pausing,  “can  it  be  possible  that 
%is  is  the  very  remittance  which  we  so  anx¬ 
iously  expected  at  the  bank,  and  the  news  of  the 
non-arrival  of  which  we  thought,  at  one  time, 
would  necessitate  our  suspension  of  payment  ? 
It  really  seems  very  like  it.  And  if  so,  you  and 
I,  my  dear,  have  a  considerable  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  this  matter. 

“  However,  that  will  come  out  in  course  of 
time. 

“  This  gold,  on  its  way  to  London,  was  sto¬ 
len  by  two  men :  one  of  them,  the  guard  of 
the  train ;  the  other,  Bradstock,  the  husband  of 
this  poor  woman,  who  met  death  in  a  manner 
which  I  need  not  further  refer  to.  These  two 
men  buried  the  treasure,  strange  to  say,  on  this 
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very  property  ;  the  secret  of  its  hiding-place  was 
known  but  to  them. 

“  The  other  man  was  transported  ;  and  re¬ 
cently,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  but  proW 
bly  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  remission  of  his 
sentence ;  he  has  revealed  the  secret  of  the  hid¬ 
ing-place,  and  search  has  been  made  there  for 
the  buried  treasure. 

*<  But  it  has  not  been  found. 

“  There  are  marks,  as  I  understand,  of  the 
chest  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  truth  of  the  convict’s  story,  but 
the  treasure  itself  has  been  removed. 

“  Now,  the  person  who  has  been  with  me  just 
now,  asserts  his  belief  that  Mrs.  Bradstock  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  the  gold." 

“  How  perfectly  ridiculous  I  ”  interrupted 
Ellen. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  my  dear,  and  bear  me  to  the 
end,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  He  contends 
that  Bradstock,  before  bis  death,  made  his  wife 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  gold  was  buried,  and  that  the,  aided  by  ac¬ 
complices,  has  since  removed  it." 

“  What  ground  has  he  for  that  assertion  1  ” 

"  He  has  not  proved  that  yet  —  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  do  to ;  but,  of  course,  he 
will  have  to  give  tolerably  tangible  proof  of  his 
statement  at  the  next  magistrates’  meeting.” 

“  Fancy  poor  Mrs.  Braidstock  a  prisoner,  and 
brought  up  before  the  magistrates  !  "  said  Ellen. 

“  The  stor^  seems  to  me  ridiculous  from  first  to 
last ;  does  it  not  to  you,  uncle  1 " 

“  Well,  my  dear,  there  are  one  or  two  points 
in  it  which  strike  me  as  bein^  worthy  of  remark. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  quite  a  possibility,  if 
not  probability,  of  Bradstock  having  told  his 
wife  where  the  gold  was  buried ;  and  though, 
from  our  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  char¬ 
acter,  we  should  be  dispiosed  to  believe  that  she 
would  have  taken  immediate  steps  to  insure  its 
restoration  to  iu  proper  owners,  —  yet,  grant¬ 
ing  that  she  possessed  the  information,  it  seems 
odd  that  she  never  made  any  mention  of  it.” 

“You  know,  uncle,  how  averse  she  is  to 
speaking  about  her  husband  at  all.  She  could 
not  have  moved  in  this  matter  without  calling 
up,  and  publishing  all,  the  events  of  her  former 
life,  and  the  manner  of  his  shameful  death." 

“  She  could  not  have  avoided  this  had  she 
herself  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  matter,  my 
dear,  ’’  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  “  but  she  might 
have  mentioned  it  to  yon,  to  whom  she  professes 
herself  so  devotedly  attached,  with  a  prfect 
knowledge  that  you  would  have  been  enabled  to 
take  means  to  cause  reparation  to  bo  done. 

“  And  there  is  one  other  point:  with  all  our 
fondness  for  Mrs  Bradstock,  we  must  not  quite 
overlook  this,  —  that  she  has  never  given  any 
explanation  why,  on  her  return  from  Australia, 
she  chose  to  settle  down  in  this  neighborhood. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  remote  district,  and  one 
which  was  unknown  to  her  before ;  she  bad  no 
connections  here,  nor,  so  far  as  1  know,  the 
sma'lest  reason  for  pitching  upon  this  place  out 
of  the  whole  of  England.  I  am  bound  to  say 
this  strikes  me  as  very  strange.” 

“  But  it  was  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was 
out  of  the  way,  and  very  remote,  and  that  she 
had  no  friends  or  relations  here,  and  did  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  it,  that  she  chose  it," 
said  Ellen.  "  I  don’t  see  that  there  is  anything 
in  that.” 

"  You  don’t  choose  to  see  it,  my  dear,”  said 
the  old  pntleinan,  with  a  smile. 

“  Well,  perhaps  not,”  said  the  girl,  impet¬ 
uously  ;  ”  however,  I  am  not  going  to  allow 
anything  to  shake  m^  trust  in  Mrs.  Bradstock. 
I  still  look  ujx>n  this  accusation  as  ridiculous 
from  first  to  last,  though  I  have  no  doubt,  very 
soon,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  free  her  from  it,  and 
enable  her  to  take  up  her  piosition  again.” 

“  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart,”  said  the  old 
gentleman;  "no  one  would  be  better  pleased 
than  me.  It  is  a  most  unpleasant  circumstance 
that  this  man  should  have  chosen  to  come  and 
lay  bis  information  before  me,  when  there  are 
Vyvyan,  and  Trevenna,  and  Polpierrow,  all  close 
at  hand.” 

"  Who  is  the  man?  ”  asked  Ellen. 

"  He  is  called  Pen  —  Pen  something ;  a  most 
extraordinary  name;  I  cannot  recollect  it,” 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "  And  when  I  first  saw 
him,  a  few  days  i^o,  he  represented  himself  as 
emplopd  by  the  Telegraph  Gompanv.  I  need 
scarcely  say  he  did  not  touch  upon  this  subject 
then,  or  I  should  have  told  you  about  it.” 

“  1  suppose  you  are  bound  to  do  what  he 
wishes,  and  issue  the  warrant  for  Mrs.  Brad- 
stock’s  arrest  1  ” 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  and  I  must  do  so  at  once,  as 
he  sMmed  exceedingly  keen  about  it,  and  I 
promised  him  no  time  should  be  lost.” 

“  I  wish  Frank  were  here  to  advise  ns,”  said 
Ellen,  anxiously. 

“  He  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,”  said  the 
old  gentleman ;  "  and  the  magistrates’  meeting 
does  not  take  place  for  ten  days ;  and  we  shall 
have  bad  time  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him 
before  then,  and  see  what  he  advises.” 

“  And,  in  the  mean  time,  anything  that  can 
possibly  be  done  to  assist  Mrs.  Bradstock  in  her 
distress  shall  be  done;  yon  will  promise  me 
that  ?  ” 


“  0,  yes,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  gentlemi 
"Of  courM  I  must  not  appear  in  the  matt 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  wish  Frank  w 
back.  He  could  undertake  the  management 
all  for  me.  But  of  course  she  shall  have 
proper  advice  and  assistance.  Now,  my  dc 
leave  me,  please,  for  I  must  make  out  this  w 
rant;  and  just  tell  one  of  the  servants  to  s 
down  to  the  village  and  beg  Parker  to  come 
at  once.” 


In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  Parker  was  an¬ 
nounced.  He  had  assumed  his  constable  man¬ 
ner,  which  was  very  different  indeed  from  his 
bearing  as  an  ordinary  citizen,  and  looked  full 
of  dignity  and  importance.  He  gave  Mr- 
Womersley  good  morning,  and  stood  waiting 
to  receive  his  instructions. 

“  This  is  a  very  bad  business,  Parker,”  said  tho 
old  gentleman. 

“1  have  not  heard  the  particulars  oHt,  sir,” 
said  Parker,  solemnly ;  "  if  it ’s  poaching,  as  I 
suspect,  I  shall  require  two  or  three  strong  as¬ 
sistants.  A  man  may  be  a  constable,  and  yet 
not  like  to  be  knocked  about,  which  is  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature.” 

“  It  is  not  a  poaching  case,  Parker,”  said  Mr. 
Womersley  ;  “  I  wish  it  were.” 

This  was  an  aspiration  which  Parker  did  n’t 
endorse,  having  found  that  poachers,  for  the 
most  part,  were  athletic,  wiry  persons,  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  being  taken  into  custody,  and  who  were 
given  to  tripping  up  and  assaulting  those  who 
attempted  to  lay  hands  upon  them.  However, 
he  did  n’t  make  any  remark  i^n  it,  but  con¬ 
tented  himself  by  saying,  "What  is  it  then, 
sir  ?  ” 

"  It  is  a  charge  of  robbery,”  said  Mr.  Wo¬ 
mersley  ;  “  brought  against  Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  Parker,  forgetting  all  his 

»in  astonishment.  "  Robbery  against 
radstock,  down  at  the  south  lodge  there, 

sir  1  ” 


"  The  same.  Information  has  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  me  bv  some  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Tele^p^  Company.” 

"  0  I  ”  cried  Parker,  —  "  the  little  man  with 
big  eyes  and  long  hair ;  him  as  was  down  at 
the  ‘  Pencarrow  Arms '  the  other  day,  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  very  rough-and-tumble  cus¬ 
tomer.  That ’s  what  brought  him  to  my  place 
just  now,  then.  I  was  out ;  but  when  I  came 
back  my  missus  told  me  he  had  been,  and  he 
said  he  would  look  in  again  shortly.” 

“  Yes ;  he  is  anxious  the  capture  should  be 
made  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  heaven  knows 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  poor  Mrs.  Bradstock 
attempting  to  escape,  even  if  she  knew  what  fate 
was  awaiting  her.” 

"  And  she  don’t  know  it  then,  sir  ?  ” 

"No;  she  has  not  heard  of  it,  as  far  as  I 
know.  There  is  the  warrant,  and  you  must 
take  her  this  afternoon.  I  need  not  tell  yon  to 
be  as  tender  about  it  as  possible,  Parker ;  for  I 
have  always  found  Mrs.  Bradstock  a  most  prop¬ 
erly-conducted  and  respectable  woman,  though 
appearances  are  now  against  her,  and  both  yon 
and  I  must  do  our  duty.” 

"  I  will  take  take  care,  sir,  —  yon  may  trust 
me,”  said  Paiker.  "I  will  break  it  to  her  as 
gently  as  I  can ;  and  then,  this  afternoon,  I  will 
drive  her  over  t4  Bodmin  in  my  chaise-cart.  I 
often  take  people  from  the  village  over  there, 
especially  on  market-days,  so  that  nothing  odd 
would  thought  of  it.  Deary  me!  Mrs. 
Bradstock  in  a  robbery  1  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  ” 

Parker  was  as  good  as  his  promise. 

He  refrained  from  mentioning  the  fact  to  his 
wife,  who,  being  a  little  jealous  of  her  husband’s 
acknowledged  admiration  of  the  pretty  lodge- 
keeper,  would  have  openly  rejoiced  in  her  rival’s 
downfall.  But  when  he  had  had  his  dinner,  he 
announced  that  he  had  bu^iness  in  Bodnqin,  put 
his  sleek,  tubby  little  horse  into  his  cart,  and 
drove  round  to  the  south  lodge. 

He  had  been  pretty  brave  up  to  this  time ; 
but  when,  on  opening  the  wicket-gate,  he  looked 
up  the  garden,  and  saw  Mrs.  Br^stock  just  in¬ 
side  the  porch,  playing  with  her  little  toy,  his 
courage  oozed  rapidly  away,  and  he  muttered  to 
himself, 

"  However  I  am  to  do  this  I  cannot  think. 
I  would  sooner  it  were  a  poacher  any  day,  even 
Ben  Pryor  himself,  and  be ’s  an  awkward  one  to 
tackle,  with  that  back-fall  of  his ;  but  I  would 
liefer  it  were  Ben  Pryor  than  this  woman !  ” 

Mrs.  Bradstock  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  his 
advancing  footsteps,  and  seeing  who  it  was, 
gave  him  a  smiling  look.  Mr.  Parker  was  a 
favorite  of  hers,  and  she  had  always  a  kind 
word  for  him. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Parker,”  she  said ;  "  what 
has  brought  you  here  this  afternoon  ?  ” 

Here  was  Parker’s  chance. 


“  A  very  unpleasant  business,  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock,”  said  he.  “I  —  I  have  come  here  be¬ 
cause —  Do  you  know  I  am  the  village  con¬ 
stable?”  said  he  abruptly. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Parker ;  and  what  then  1  ”  said 
Mrs.  Bradstock,  smiling.  "1  don’t  suppose 
you  have  any  intention  of  —  O,  good  heavens  I  ” 
said  she,  stopping  short,  and  speaking  in  a  har¬ 
ried  voice,  as  the  recollection  of  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Pentweazle  flashed  across  her  mind. 
“  I  can  guess  now  the  object  of  your  visit.” 

"  It  would  save  me  a  mortal  deal  of  grief  and 
pain  if  you  could,  Mrs.  Bradstock,”  said  Parker. 
“  I  have  never  had  a  job  like  this  since  I  have 
been  in  oflSce.” 

"  Your  words  confirm  my  suspicions,”  said 
Mrs.  Bradstock.  “  You  have  come  to  take  me 
away;  there  is  a  charge  against  me ?  ” 

"  There  is, "  said  Parker ;  "  and  that ’s  the 
truth.  Nobody  will  believe  it  —  I  don 't ;  and  I 
feel  almost  sure  the  Squire  does  n’t ;  but  duty  is 
duty,  and  must  be  done.” 

“  I  might  have  expected  this,”  said  Mrs. 
Bradstock.  “  I  was  threatened  with  it  some  days 
ago.” 

“  By  that  little  villain  in  the  spectacles,”  said 
Parker ;  "  it ’s  him  that  has  done  it.  Got  some 
grudge  against  you,  I  expect.” 

"  And  where  ore  vou  going  to  take  me,  Mr. 
Parker?” 


"  I  am  to  take  you,  —  it ’s  a  horrible  word  to 
say,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  —  I  am  to  take  yon  to 
Bodmin  jail.” 

Mrs.  Bradstock  hung  down  her  head,  and  a 
burning  flush  of  shame  overspread  her  cheeks 
and  neck. 

“  And  what ’s  to  become  of  this  place,  and  who 
is  to  take  care  of  the  toy  ?  ”  she  asked. 

"  I  heard  nothing  atont  that,”  said  Parker ; 
“  the  Squire  did  n’t  say  a  word  about  it.  As  for 
the  boy,  I  would  take  care  of  him  at  my  place, 
aad  welcome ;  but,  you  see,  Mrs.  Bradstock,  my 
■Mssus,  though  a  main  goto  woman,  is  some¬ 
what  contrary,  and  she  might  not  quite  like  it, 
■lum.” 

"  Oh,  of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock ;  "Isee ! 
What  can  be  done  with  the  child  ?  How  can  I 
part  from  it?  Thank  Heaven,  he  is  not  old 
enough  to  know  the  disgrace  that  has  now  come 
upon  me !  ” 

"  Stay ;  who  is  this  coming  up  to  the  gate  ?  ” 
said  Parker.  "  It  is  Susan,  one  of  the  house¬ 
maids  at  the  Hall,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

It  was,  indeed,  Susan,  who  opened  the  wicket- 
gate  hurriedly,  and  rushed  breathlessly  up  the 
garden. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Bradstock,  this  is  a  dreadful  story ! 
But  don  ’t^ou  take  on,  dear !  None  of  us  believe 
a  word  of  it,  and  we  know  yon  will  come  out  all 
right  and  straight,  and  so  does  Miss  Ellen ;  and 
it  is  she  that  sent  me  down  here ;  and  I  am  to 
stop  here  and  take  care  of  little  George  while 
you  are  away.  You  won’t  be  gone  long  —  rec¬ 
ollect  that.  And  Miss  Ellen  senther  lore  to  yon, 
and  told  me  to  tell  you  that  she  should  come  over 
and  see  you  to  morrow,  in  that  place  where  they 
are  goiug  to  take  you.  And  you  are  not  to  tie 
down-hearted,  for  everything  that  can  be  done 
for  you  shall  be  done,  and  we  shall  have  you 
back  among  us  just  the  same  as  if  nothing  bad 
happened.” 

And  here  the  girl,  who  had  spoken  with  great 
volubility,  to  endeavor  to  conceal  her  feelings, 
came  to  a  sudden  stop,  and  burst  into  a  fleto 
of  tears. 

Mr.  Parker  himself  felt  remarkably  uncom¬ 
fortable  ;  and  it  was  in  a  very  husky  voice  that 
he  corroborated  Susan,  saying  “  that  all  would 
be  well  seen  after,  and  Mrs.  Bradstock  soon  be 
back  in  her  place  again.  And  never  since  I 
have  served  toe  Queen,”  he  added,  with  some 
little  attempt  at  dignity,  "  have  I  had  such  a 
disagreeable  job  as  this.  I  would  far  liefer  it 
were  Ben  Pryor,  back  fall  and  all  I  ” 

Mrs.  Bradstock  was  the  first  to  recover  her 
self-possession. 

Sne  thanked  Susan  warmly,  and  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Miss  Wynne,  begging  her  not  to  trouble 
herself  to  come  and  see  her.  She  could  get 
on  very  well,  she  said  ;  she  did  n’t  mind  what 
happened  to  her ;  her  only  thought  was  for  the 
toy.  And  then  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  col¬ 
lected  a  few  things  together,  and  was  driven  off 
by  Mr.  Parker  in  the  chaise-cart,  while  Susan 
stood  watching  at  the  lodge-gate. 

Next  day,  Ellen  drove  over  to  Bodmin  jail, 
bearing  an  order  from  Mr.  Womersley  to  see 
Mrs.  Bradstock,  and  was  at  once  shown  into 
her  cell. 

She  found  Martha  seated  on  a  bench  under  an 
high  iron-grating  window,  looking  very  pale, 
and  with  traces  of  recent  tears  on  her  cheek. 

She  rose  on  the  opening  of  the  door ;  and 
when  she  saw  who  was  her  visitor,  made  her  a 
little  tow ;  but  Ellen  stepped  hastily  forward, 
and  before  tbe  turnkey  who  had  admitted  her 
bad  time  to  retire,  and  to  his  astonishment, 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  prisoner  on  the  cheek. 

“  There,  Martha  I  ”  she  cried  ;  "  that  will 
show  you  what  I  think  of  you !  That  will  show 
them  that  I  make  no  difference  because  you ’ve 
been  sent  to  this  horrible  place  !  ” 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you.  Miss  Ellen,  to  come 
and  see  me  ;  and  kinder  still  to  treat  me  so  I  1 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  here.  I  don’t 
know  whether  Mr.  Parser  said  a  word  to  them, 
but  they  all  speak  kindly  to  me,  and  seem  to 
endeavor  to  do  their  best  to  make  my  position 
us  little  disagreeable  as  possible.” 

"  And  was  that  all,”  cried  Ellen,  "  there  was 
never  such  a  ridiculous  thing  in  the  world  as 
your  being  sent  here  at  all.  Don’t  you  think  so 
yourself  ?  ” 

"  Do  you  know,  Miss  Ellen,  ”  said  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock,  with  a  sad  smile,  “  I  was  only  wondering 
just  now  what  I  have  been  sent  here  for !  I  was 
so  astonished  and  upset  at  tbe  mere  fact  of  being 
arrested,  that  I  never  even  asked  what  I  had 
done.  ” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don’t  exactly 
know  ?  ’’ 

"  I  do  not,  indeed.” 

“  Then  I  will  tell  you.” 

And  Ellen  narrated  os  clearly  as  she  conld  the 
story  which  had  been  told  to  her  by  Mr. 
Womersley  on  the  information  which  had  been 
laid  before*  him  by  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

Ellen  expected  that  on  the  close  of  her  nar¬ 
ration  Mrs.  Bradstock  would  have  uttered  an 
indignant  denial  of  the  accusation,  and  a  strong 
protest  against  her  arrest. 

But  when  Miss  Wynne  had  ceased  speaking, 
there  ensued  a  silence  which  was  unbroken  for 
some  moments,  and  she  noticed  that  a  deeply 
anxious  expression  had  come  over  Mrs.  Brad- 
stock’s  face. 

"  You  don’t  say  anything,  Martha,”  said  Ellen 
at  last.  “  You  are  not  guilty  of  this  charge  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not,  miss,”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock, 
quietly. 

“  Of  course,  then,  we  shall  deny  it  at  once, 
and  take  every  means  to  have  you  properly 
defended.” 

"  That  will  be  a  difficult  matter,  miss,”  said 


Mrs.  Bradstock.  "  I  am  afraid  those  who  are 
against  me  have  laid  their  plots  too  well  for 
that  to  be  brought  about  very  easily.” 

“  Those  who  are  against  you  !  ”  repeated 
Ellen.  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  any 
enemies  ?  ” 

"  I  think  so,  miss.” 

“  And  you  know  who  they  are  ?  ” 

"  I  have  little  doubt  atont  that.” 

"  Then  it  will  be  to  much  the  easier  to  de¬ 
nounce  them.” 

"  I  cannot  do  that,”  said  Martha  Bradstock, 
hurriedly. 

“  Cannot  do  it,  Martha  ?  ” 

"  Not  for  the  world,  miss.  I  wonld  sooner 
bear  anything  myself  than  do  that.”  * 

“  Well,  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  discuss¬ 
ing  that  at  present ;  that  will  do  later  on. 
Now  let  me  talk  to  yon  about  your  toy  ;  1  saw 
him  this  morning.” 

And  Ellen  chafed  on  for  an  hour,  when  she 
took  her  leave,  promising  speedily  to  return. 

“  It  was  Grogiam,”  Mrs.  Bradstock  muttered, 
when  she  was  left  to  herself,  — "  it  was  Gro- 
gram  who  took  the  money,  and  who  has  told 
this  story  to  the  other  man,  who  came  to  me 
the  next  day.  But  my  ton^e  is  tied !  It  must 
never  be  known  in  the  village  that  George’s 
father  was  a  convict,^  and  Grogram’s  acoom* 
plice !  ”  __________ 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  Ledslatnre  of  Georgia  is  to  be  asked 
to  protect  me  mocking-birds.  It  is  asserted 
that  now  the  young  birds  are  taken  from  tbe 
nests  as  soon  as  found  and  sent  to  tbe  North  or 
to  Europe,  and  that  a  sensible  diminution  in 
tbe  number  of  these  warblers  is  noted. 

—  It  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  the 
posthumous  literary  works  of  Prince  Pnckler- 
Muakan  are  more  numerous  than  was  thought 
at  first.  Among  them  are  found  an  extensive 
collection  of  letters,  and  a  diary  written  with 
great  care,  and  containing  many  disclosures  of 
interest. 

—  The  new  town  qf  Windom,  which  was 
laid  out  last  summer,  on  the  Des  Moines  River, 
at  the  crossing  of  tbe  St  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
railroad,  is  progressing  very  rapidly.  Sales  of 
lots  are  only  made  to  parties  siipalaling  to 
build  within  a  year,  and  to  sell  no  Uquor  on  the 
premises. 

—  Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff  for  the 
publication  of  an  exhaustive  and  thoroughly 
scientific  work  on  the  late  Franco-German  war. 
All  sources  of  information  are  to  be  put  into 
requisition  for  this  purpose.  Count  Moltkc  will 
superintend  the  whole  work. 

—  It  is  stated  that  tbe  monotony  of  army 
life  at  our  Western  posts  drives  many  men  to 
desertion,  and  numbers  of  them  join  the  In¬ 
dians.  Sixty  went  off  from  Fort  Hays  In  one 
lot  recently,  and  only  eight  have  been  recap, 
tured.  Every  Indian  tribe,  it  is  said,  has  some 
of  these  deserters  domiciled,  and  they  are, 
strange  to  say,  foremost  in  the  savage  cmeities 
committed  in  the  raids  of  ttoir  respective 
bands. 

—  The  Rothschilds  are  reported  to  be  such 
firm  believers  in  luck  that  they  will  never  em- 
ploy  any  one  in  any  capacity  who  has  been  un. 
fortunate.  They  luways  ask  the  man  who  ap¬ 
plies  to  them  for  a  situation,  however  humble, 
"  Have  yon  ever  had  any  bad  luck  ?  ”  aad  if  tbe 
reply  be  in  the  affirmative,  he  is  rejected  with¬ 
out  farther  discussion.  To  this  apparently 
severe  and  unjust  mode  of  dealing  they  at¬ 
tribute  much  of  their  extraordinary  success  in 
business. 

—  The  merchants  of  the  Cologne  Bourse,  put 
up  a  capacious  iron  box  on  ’Change  three  years 
ago  to  receive  contributions  for  the  completion 
of  the  great  cathedral.  They  opened  it  about 
three  weeks  ago.  and,  instead  of  tbe  large  sum 
they  had  exp^ted,  they  found  only  one  franc 
and  25  centimes.  As  the  superb  structure 
needs  for  its  completion  about  S  5,000,000  or 
S  6,000,000,  the  sum  realized  on  the  Exchange, 
though  extremely  munificent,  will  not  go  very 
far  toward  the  object  in  view. 

—  It  is  said  that  on  a  certain  occasion  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  preached  a  sermon  on  the  in¬ 
justice  of  obliging  men  to  work  on  Sunday. 
The  next  day,  while  riding  down  to  Fulton 
Ferry,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  a  car- 
driver,  and  asked  if  he  did  not  think  some  plan 
might  be  adopted  to  dispense  with  the  need  of 
running  the  cars  all  day  Sunday.  The  driver, 
in  ignorance  of  his  interrogating  friend,  made 
a  frank  reply :  "  Yes,  sir,  I  think  there  might. 
But  there ’s  no  hope  of  it  so  long  as  they  keep 
that  Beecher  theatre  open  in  Brooklyn.  The 
cars  have  to  run  to  accommodate  that.” 

—  It  is  said  that  a  great  number  of  Americans 
have  come  to  Paris,  being  led  thither  in  search 
of  old  books,  with  the  suppoeition  that  all 
volumes  left  unbumt  by  the  Commune  must  be 
easy  to  procure.  Mrs.  Jeff  Davis  is  amongst 
the  first  collectors  of  old  parchments  in  the 
world,  and  three  of  her  agents  are  busy  in  buy¬ 
ing  up  all  that  can  be  found.  A  copy  of  the 
famous  set  of  engravings  done  for  Louis  XV., 
called  “  Les  Guerres  de  la  Chine,”  which  was 
considered  the  gem  of  Thiers’s  Indian  collection, 
is  said  to  have  been  traced  to  an  American  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  purchased  it  in  tbe  street,  himself 
unaware  of  its  value  in  the  market,  although 
struck  with  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  en¬ 
gravings. 
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EASTERN  LYRICS. 

[Full  8toi)d**o’»  Niw  VoLCMi  or  Poims,  “ 
Book  or  thk  Bist.”] 

Day  and  nipht  mr  thonghta  incline 
To  the  blandisiiincnts  of  wine : 
Jars  were  made  to  drain,  I  think. 
Wine,  I  know,  was  made  to  drink  I 

When  I  die,  (the  day  bo  far!) 

Shonid  the  potters  make  a  jar 
Oat  of  this  poor  day  of  mine, 

Let  tbs  jar  bo  filled  with  wine ! 

Now  the  wind  is  softest. 

Lightest  now  the  showers, 

And  in  an  hoar  the  banen  Imughs 
Begin  to  bud  and  flower. 

Bimpy  thoughts  are  brooding 
On  tlw  song  I  sing. 

As  to  the  arch  of  yonder  bridge 
The  mists  of  morning  cling. 

Fitifnl  the  miser, 

Who  difra  the  earth  for  gold ; 

For  me,  I^d  sooner  hoard  the  snow, 
So  barren  and  so  cold  1 

No,  I  lore  thee,  sweetest, 

And  the  wandering  dore ; 

1  send  her  with  a  sigh  to  thee,  | 

A  litlie  rerse  of  lore. 

“  Go  cennt  the  silken  trasses 
That  hang  on  yonder  tree ; 

So  many  are  my  loring  thoughts. 

And  so  they  cling  to  thee !  ” 

Tret  know  me  at  the  tavern. 

No  face  so  well  as  mine. 

And  in  the  drinking.Kxllars, 

The  king  of  all  go^  fellows, 

A  worshipper  of  wine ! 

They  lift  me  on  their  shoulders. 

Those  merrv  friends  of  mine ; 

And  long  as  they  are  able 
They  pass  me  round  the  table. 

Like  some  great  skin  of  wine ! 

It  is  a  mom  in  winter. 

The  air  is  white  with  snow ; 

And  on  the  chinar  branches 
Jasmins  seem  to  grow. 

The  furrowed  fields  and  hill-tops 
With  icy  treasures  shine, 

Like  scales  of  silver  fishes. 

Or  jewels  in  a  mine. 

The  bitter  wind  has  banished 
The  silent  nightingale. 

And  the  rose,  like  some  coy  maiden. 
Is  muffled  in  a  veil. 

Its  silver  song  of  summer 
No  more  the  fountain  sings. 

And  frozen  are  the  rivers 
That  fed  the  baths  of  kings  1 

No  flower  girls  in  the  market. 

For  flowers  are  out  of  date ; 

And  the  keepers  of  the  roses 
Have  shut  the  garden  gate. 

No  happy  guests  are  drinking 
Their  goblets  crowned  with  wine ; 
For  gone  are  all  the  merchants 
That  sold  the  merry  wine. 

And  gone  the  dancing  maidens 
Before  the  winds  and  snows : 

Their  summer  souls  have  followed 
The  nightingale  and  rose. 

Ir  the  market-place  one  day 
I  saw  a  potter  stamping  clay ; 

And  the  clay  beneath  his  tread 
Lifted  up  its  voice,  and  said. 

Potter,  gmtle  be  with  me, 

1  was  once  a  man  like  thee  1  ” 


THE  AGES  OF  FRENCH  LIONS. 

A  FaKircH  journal  has  recently  published 
some  interesting  figures,  representing  the  ages 
of  a  number  of  celebrated  persons  belonging  to 
or  closely  connected  with  France.  Obscure  quad¬ 
ragenarians  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  youngest  of  those  deemed  celebrated  is  up¬ 
wards  of  forty.  Mdme.  Miolan  Carvalho,  the 
voungest  French  prima  donna  who  has  obtained 
European  fane,  is  the  most  juvenile  on  the  list, 
and  she  is  alr^y  forty-one.  The  youngest, 
and  certainly  the  most  active,  of  the  politicians, 
is  Prince  Bismarck,  who  is  fifty-six.  His  late 
antagonists,  M.  Jules  Favre  and  M.  Adolphe 
Thiers,  are  respectively  six^-two  and  seventy- 
four ;  while  the  veteran  Gnizot  has  attained  the 
age  of  eighty -fonr.  Comic  acting  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  Araal  as  well  as  comic  writing 
hu  with  Paul  de  Kock ;  both  these  humorisu 
having  reached  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  Amal, 
we  believe,  has  retired  from  the  stage;  but 
Paul  de  Kock  published  a  novel  —  whmin, 
as  in  so  many  otners  from  ths  same  practised 
pen,  the  hero  eats  something  which  at  a  critiod 
moment  disagrees  with  him — just  before  the 
late  war.  The  youngest  of  the  celebrated  com¬ 


posers  is  Offenbach,  who  is  forty-nine.  Verdi  is 
fifty-seven,  Wagner  fiftv-eight.  Victor  Hugo 
and  Girardin  are  sixty-nine.  The  lively  Mdlle. 
Ddjazet,  who  still  plays  what  are  technically 
known  as  “  breeches  parts,"  is  seventy-three ; 
which  is  also  the  age  of  Michelet  and  Frddc^ric 
Lema'itre.  MarshM  Bazaine  is  sixt^.  Marshal 
MacMahon  and  Garibaldi  arc  sixty -four;  Gene¬ 
ral  Changamier  is  seventy-eight. 


A  BiooRAPUER  of  Colint  Beast,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Imperial  Chancellor,  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  carious  story :  The  father  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  was  so  pleased  at  the  birth  of  his  child  that 
he  presented  the  nurse  with  a  dozen  bottles  of 
the  oldest  Rhine  wine  in  his  cellar.  The  woman, 
who  was  an  ignorant  peasant,  not  knowing  the 
proper  use  of  this  beverage,  concluded  that  it 
must  be  excellent  as  an  external  application  for 
the  infant.  She  accordingly  prepared  the  wine 
as  a  bath  for  the  child,  who  almost  died  in 
consequence  of  the  treatment;  but  when  the 
nurse  learned  of  the  misunderstanding,  she  at 
once  predicted  for  her  charge  a  great  future. 
The  biographer  adds  that  Beust  for  a  long  time 
had  to-  contend  against  great  irritability  of 
temper,  produced  by  the  bath. 

Sekator  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
says  Tht  Paris  American  Register,  has  run  away 
from  England  to  escape  the  dinners  and  recep¬ 
tions  with  which  he  has  been  overwhelmed  tince 
his  arrival  in  that  countrv,  and  is  now  quietly 
enjoying  life  in  Paris.  He  may  bo  seen  any  day 
on  the  Boulevards  or  in  the  places  where 
Americans  most  love  to  congregate,  and  with 
his  long,  white  hair,  and  fresh,  rosy  complexion, 
is  as  much  an  object  of  attention  and  interest  as 
he  is  in  the  corridor  of  the  Capitol  or  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  John  Raskin,  having  made  a  “pot  of 
money  "  out  of  a  real  estate  transaction,  has  put 
aside  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  as  a  fund 
for  opening  an  English  paradise.  It  is,  he  says, 
a  frank  and  simple  gift  to  the  British  people ; 
nothing  of  it  is  to  come  back  to  the  giver.  It  is 
to  accumulate,  and  its  proceeds  arc  to  be  applied 
to  the  enrichment  of  tne  earth,  the  redemption 
of  rock  and  moor,  the  schooling  of  children,  the 
teaching  of  gentleness  to  brute  creatures,  the 
cultivation  of  the  finer  graces  of  social  life,  and 
such  other  purposes  as  a  paradise  fund  may 
properly  serve. 

Mr.  John  Kerry  Sullivan,  —  we  honor 
his  name  at  full  length,  —  a  shoemaker  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  recently  became  the  distractedly 
happy  father  of  two  daughters  and  a  son 
simultaneously.  He  calls  the  girls  Rights  and 
Lefts,  but  he  has  not  yet  found  a  name  for 
the  odd  “  Kid.” 


It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  popu¬ 
lar  judgment,  deliberately  made  up,  is  correct  and 
reliable.  The  reputation  which  survives  its  search¬ 
ing  and  critical  tests  is  established  on  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation.  Burnett’s  Standard  Preparations,  com¬ 
prising  “  CocoAiNR,”  an  unrivalled  prepmtion 
for  the  hair,  “  Kalustor,’’  an  elegant  cosmetic 
for  the  skin,  “  Cologne  Water,"  which  is  unri¬ 
valled,  and  “Flavoring  Extracts/’  Lemon, 
Vanilla,  etc.,  are  articles  in  point  They  have 
been  before  the  public  many  years ;  one  by  one 
they  acquired  friends;  then  they  counted  their 
hundreds;  then  their  thousands.  Success  created 
rivals ;  competition  assailed  them ;  bat  their  ster¬ 
ling  merits  withstood  all  opposition;  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  verdict  has  been  lar^ly  rendered  in  their 
favor.  _ 

A  Reliable  Rehedt  for  expelling  worms  so 
common  with  young  children  will  M  found  in 
Brown’s  “  Vermifuge  Comfits,"  or  Worm  Lozen- 
gM.  which  are  pleasant  to  the  taste;  and  no  child 
will  refuse  to  take  them. 

The  Combination  of  ingredients  used  in  making 
the  “  Com/Rs  ’’  is  such  as  to  give  the  best  possible 
eflfect  with  safety. 

The  American  Medical  Associatior  in- 
do*  led  them  as  the  finest  and  best  wines  with 
which  the  profession  are  now  acquainted. 

Perkins  &  Stern, 

Calivornia  Wines. 

A  Fine  Cafe,  two  billiard  halls,  elevator,  tele¬ 
graph  office,  and,  in  fact,  all  modem  conveniences, 
entice  the  travelle’*  to  the  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
BOSTON.  Once  there,  he  would  not  willingly 
change  his  quarters. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  T.  M.  Sonl- 
lin,  Tmy,  N.  Y.,  has  used  her  “  dear  friend.”  a 
Wheew  &  Wilson  Machine,  since  1868  in  aress 
and  cloak-making.  The  last  six  months  she 
earned  $  832,  and  the  year  before  S  417. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  March,  1871. 
Mr.  H.  G.  WHITE: 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  yon  of 
the  cure  effected  in  my  mother’s  case  by  your 
“  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia.” 

Before  using  i^  she  had  for  a  long  time  been 
very  low,  and  for  five  weeks  was  unable  to  par¬ 
take  of  anything  more  hearty  than  a  spoonful  of 
light  broth,  without  suffering.  After  taking  one 
bottle,  she  was  able  to  eat  meat  and  other  food 
without  inconvenience. 

She  has  used  three  bottles,  and  oonsidets  her¬ 
self  cured. 

Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  T.  WELTCH, 

Riverside  Market. 

Prepared  only  by  H.  G.  White,  37  Court  Street, 
Boston.  Mass.  Price,  $  1.00  per  bottle.  For  sale 
by  all  Druggists.  _ 


Applioatlwns  for  Adverttslna  Contracts 
In  Evbbt  Satubdat,  Ths  Atlamtio  Mokthlt,  Thi 
North  Amkricam  Rcvisw,  and  Oob  Todmo  Folks,  ex- 
sept  InNswTorkCitv.shculdbc addressed  to  OEOKO£ 
W.  CARR,  IM  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  Mew  York 
ettj  applications  shouM  be  mode  to  IjR  ORAMI) 
REM  EDICT,  No.  37  Park  Bow,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  *  CO.,  PnbUshers. 

Four  Good  Books. 


BT  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  "  CREDO." 

THE  SWORD  AND  OARHENT, 

Or,  Ministerial  Cnltnre.  By  Rav.  L.  T.  Towh- 
SKND,  D.  D.,  Professor  In  Boston  Theologloal  Semi¬ 
nary.  ISmo.  Cloth.  $  lAO. 

Tks  laymen  who  wiU  study  this  hook  carefully  will  hr 
ahle  to  form  a  more  correct  eetimaU  of  hit  faster’ e  sermon- 
than  can  he  done  without  it,  and  every  freaeher  who  will 
road  >(  cannot  fail  to  set  hew  religious  tuhjettt  miut  hr 
freiented  tn  siadsni  timet  to  meet  modem  wants.  Tht 
Publithers  have  tforod  no  faint  or  evfsnte  ia  frodueing 
the  work  in  a  rtadahle,  comfoct,  and  elegant  form. 

LIFK  /.V  AN  INSANE  ASTLOM. 

BEHIND  THE  BARS. 

ISmo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

“  Many  works  ufon  the  treatment  proper  for  ineani  fa- 
tients  have  keen  fuhlished  I  hut  never,  we  helieve,  until  now, 
has  one  keen  produced,  to  well  calculated  hy  its  detailt  tr 
fTomote  the  eesential  benefit  of  those  whose  slate  to  strongly 
Offtalt  to  the  Uveliest  symfothiet  of  sunikiiid.” 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE. 

ART: 

Its  Eaws  and  the  Reasons  for  them.  Collected, 
Considered,  and  Arranged,  for  geneial  and  educational 
purposee.  By  Sahcel  P.  Lomo,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
Student  of  the  English  Royal  Academy,  and  Pupil  of 
the  late  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  R.  A.  12mo.  Cloth, 
with  Steel  Engravings  and  Weed  Cuts,  $3J)0. 

Hon.  Obo.  B.  Eherson  in  a  note  to  the  author  says:- 
“  I  hoUove  that  any  porooa  loAo  ohalt  carofnlly  read  it 
would  00  nnderetand  the  frineiflee  and  have  hie  eyte  opesod 
to  CAo  heautiee  of  art,  that  he  would  never  looh  upon  a  pie- 
taro,  a  etatne,  or  a  nehle  building,  without  more  interoot 
and  a  higher  fewer  of  opprsciotisg  and  enjoying  it.” 

MADAME  SCHWARTZ’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  VAIN  HAN. 

BT  TRB  ACTBOn  OF 

Gold  and  Marne,  Birth  and  Education, 
Guilt  and  Innocence. 

8vo.  Paper,  $  1.00 ;  Cloth,  $  1.30. 

“  The  hook  io  an  admirable  one  and  raieee  our  ofinion 
of  tAe  talents  gf  the  Swedish  novelist.  She  is  very  unlike 
F’redriku  Bremer,  and  hoe  much  morsfowerful  coneqrtum 
ef  eortain  fhaseeoflife  than  that  good  fooman  ever  attained, 
hut  her  heoke  have  the  same  domeetie  merits,  and  dattrve 
tAoir  fofularity."  —  Bprlnffleld  BepnbUoan. 

*•*  Sold  by  all  BookseUers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  ft  SHEFABD,  Fablishen,  Boiton. 
LXX,  8HEPABB,  &  DULIirOHAlI, 
NEW  YORK. 

$10  from  50c. 

OOMETHINO  UKOENTLY  NEEDED  BY  EVEBY- 
BODY.  Call  and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (post¬ 
age  paid)  for  Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 
R.  1«  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  M.  ¥. 


FOR  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
stamp  for  a  Price-List.  HARTZ 
MAGIC  REPOSITORY,  743  Broad¬ 
way.  Now  York. 


MAGIC 


Works  of  Nath^el  Hawthorne. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  MARBLE  FAUN.  1  vol. 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  1vol. 

MOSSES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE.  1  vol. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER,  AND  THE  BLITHEDALE 
BOMANCE.  1vol. 

The  remaining  volumes  will  be  pahllsbcd  at  regular  In¬ 
tervals.  Prloe  per  volume,  ■  2.00. 

Each  volume  Is  nandsomely  illustrated  and  bound. 

“  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  begun  the  Issue  of  their 
new  and  uniform  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  Works,  to  be  completed  in  ten  volumes,  12mo. 
I'hls  publication  ought  to  be  one  of  the  moat  popular  un¬ 
dertakings  of  the  day,  as  the  reading  world  has  been 
steadily  growing  up  to  the  standard  of  the  author,  who  Is 
tbo  only  American  writer  foirly  entitled  to  be  called  a 
man  of  genius,  in  the  largest  meaning  of  the  term,  unless 
we  place  the  forgotten  Charles  Urockden  Brown  In  the 
same  very  brief  list.  In  men  of  high  talents  American 
literature  Is  rich,  but  of  men  of  genius  it  has  no  more  than 
can  be  counted  on  one's  thumbs  at  tbs  most.  Hawthorne 
made  his  way  slowly,  but  we  think  tbe  time  bas  come 
when  It  can  be  said  that  his  countrymen  appreciate  him, 
while  In  foreign  countries  he  has  a  large  audience,  — and 
It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  be  did  not  live  to  eujoy  the  tri¬ 
umph  won  solely  by  tbe  simple  foree  of  his  Intellect,  and 
without  any  extraneous  ala.  This  new  edition  of  his 
Works  begins  with  ‘  The  Marble  Faun,'  the  last  of  his  to- 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  Hour  of  Singing: 


A  want  long  felt  will  now  be  supplied.  The  Hour  of 
Slnainx,  compiled  by  tbe  distinguished  compoeer,  L.  O. 
EMEiMON,  and  by  W.  S.  TILDKN,  a  falthftil  and  sne- 
cessftil  Teacher  of  Music  in  High  Schools,  Is  tilled  with 
good  and  appropriate  music,  which  may  be  sung  in  one, 
two,  or  three  parts,  and  a  portion  In  four  inrts.  There  Is 
also  a  Comprehensive  Elementary  Coarse,  and  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  “  Hymns  and  Tnnes  "  for  opening  and  closing. 

Prloe,  S  1.00. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITNON  A  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DIT80N  A  CO..  New  York. 

rNow  Ready  I 

ElUERSOIV’S 

Singing  Schoola 

Complied  by  one  of  tbo  most  eminent  teachers  in  the 
country,  and  arranged  carefully  for  the  use  of  Singing 
School  Teachers.  There  is  In 
PART  1st  —  A  Good  Elementary  Course. 

"  2d — A  Fine  Collection  of  Secular  Music. 

”  3d  —  A  Number  of  Church  Tunes  and  An¬ 
thems. 

Send  stamp  for  Specimen  Pages. 

Send  9  7.A0  per  dozen  for  the  book. 
OLIVER  DITSOM  A  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  New  York. 

FRESH  NOVELS. 


BEHIND  THE  VEIL. 

1  vol,  8Vo>  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $  1,2.3. 

“  Behind  the  Veil  ”  Is  a  strikingly  origliul  romance.  In- 
genlously  cottatructed  and  fertile  in  description  and  novel 
inventloh.  Ine  author  dwells  with  a  lingering  fondness 
upon  his  charming  sketches  of  home  life,  that  Indicates 
tbe  peculiar  Ikcliity  of  his  genius  In  tbe  drawingof  domes¬ 
tic  pictures  from  real  life.  In  striking  contrast  to  tbe  ear¬ 
lier  portions  of  tbe  work  is  the  exciting  and  powerfoUy 
dramatic  development  of  tbe  mysterious  story  that  forms 
tbe  plot  of  the  novel,  whlcu,  while  never  overstooplng  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Is  yet  as  absorbingly  fascinating  as 
a  purely  sensational  ronance.  Tbe  characters  are  artis¬ 
tically  drawn,  and  the  story  ts  rich  in  all  tbs  elements  of 
a  captivating  fiction  of  the  present  day. 


By  Kathbbinb  VatKaio.  1  vol.  8vo,  Paper,  78  centa ; 

Cloth,  $  1.25. 

“  Tbe  contrast  between  tbe  passion  of  conjugal  love  and 
tbe  influence  of  personal  ambition,  as  mamfested  in  the 
fominine  and  masculine  nature,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
dominant  motive  in  the  plan  of  this  novel.  Ina,  the  hero¬ 
ine,  Is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  fini*!  type  of  Geiman 
womanhood,  of  exquisite  purit>  and  nobleness  of  ebjuae- 
ter,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  power  of  aftection,  and  finding 
her  highest  life  in  the  exercise  of  all  gracious  household 
sympathies.  In  tbe  construction  of  the  story,  we  find 

firoof  of  considerable  Inventive  power,  a  lively  and  bril- 
lant  Imarinatlon,  and  a  certain  fluency  of  expression. 
The  gennlne  merits  of  tbs  work,  which  will  doubtless 
meet  with  onerous  commindatlon  ftom  appreciative 
readers,  fur  the  elevation  of  Its  tone,  and  the  aroency  with 
which  It  enforeee  the  lesson  of  truthralness,  honor,  and 
selt-sacriflce  In  tbe  moat  intimate  relations  of  Ufo.”  — 
New  York  THAime. 

REGINALD  ARCHER. 

By  Has.  Ahrb  M.  Cbaub  8BKifin.LXB,  Author  of”  Emily 
Chester,”  “  Opportunity,”  etc.  New  Popular  Edition.- 
gvo.  Paper,  78 cents;  Cloth, $1.25. 

“  ‘  Keglnald  Archer,’  by  the  author  of’  Emily  Chester,’" 
has  created  a  livelier  sensation  In  tbe  novel-reading  world 
than  any  similar  work  by  an  American  author  pnhilsbedi 
of  late  years,  rivalling  that  produced  by  Charles  Reads’* 
‘  Oriflith  Gaunt,’  To  meet  the  popular  demand,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  Issued  two  new  and  cheap  odltioiu. 

"  *  Regltmld  Archer  *  la  a  book  not  to  be  laid  aside  and 
forgotten  after  being  hastily  glanced  over.  As  a  story 
It  is  of  absorbing  interest,  the  characters  strongly  marked 
but  not  unnatural,  the  style  Intensely  dramatto,  and  tbo 
Incidents  striking,  thongb  finding  parallels  In  every  day's 
history.  Bnt  these  are  not  all  the  claims  of  tbe  work  on 
the  reader’s  attention.  A  festering  ulcer  which  la  eating 
Into  the  Ufa  of  society,  corrupting  purity,  destroying  all 


with  It,  ‘  Twice-Told  Tales  ’  and  *  Mosses  ftom  an  Old 
Manse  ’  folio# ;  and  the  pubUcation  wiU  be  completed  with 
aU  due  speed.  7be  volumes  are  beautlfoUy  printed  and 
bound,  and  the  Ulustratlons  are  good.”— Boston  Traveller. 

*•*  For  sale  by  aU  BookseUen.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  r»- 
cel^  ot  prloe  by  tbe  PabUshen, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Boston, 
Lota  Tlcknor  A  Flelda,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co, 


band. 

“  Ikose  who  read  ‘  Emily  Chester  ’  will  find  la  tils  later 
work  by  the  same  author  all  tbe  striking  charaeteristles 
of  that  notable  book,  the  gentleness  as  weB  as  the  vigor  of 
her  imagination  and  execution.”  —  Cleotland  herald. 


SOHETHING  TO  DO. 

1  vol.  gvo.  Paper,  78  cents;  Cloth,  $  1.28. 

”  ‘  Something  to  Do  *  ts  the  title  of  a  novel  pabllshod  by 
James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  which  contains  many  things  of  a' 
very  Instructive  character,  and  altogether  Is  a  volums  of 
great  interest.  7  hs  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  liu 
their  dlscussloiu  the  truth  comes  out  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  author  arc  with  whatever  Is  Identified  with  tbo 
higher  and  nobler  Impulses  of  human  nature.  There  Is  am 
originality  and  scope  os  well  as  brightness  and  vivacity  In 
the  novel.”  —  Boston  Timet. 

“  It  Is  a  story  of  great  power  and  dramatic  Interest,  and" 
la  written  In  a  way  to  enchain  the  attention.  7  here  Is 
something  very  beautlfol  In  tbe  Ufo  of  Alice,  who  In  a 
sweet  and  gentle  way  finds  ever  *  something  to  do,’  while 
In  the  glorious  beauty  and  commanding  talents  of  her  sis¬ 
ter  Ceus  there  Is  a  imtbos  and  a  vein  of  sadness  that  moke 
our  veiy  hearts  ache.  W omon’s  rights,  and  other  absorb¬ 
ing  topics  of  the  times  find  a  place  in  this  book,  though 
not  to  a  wearisome  extent.  Sweet  vietae  are  opened  up' 
to  UB,  where  nature  le  seen  In  all  herlovellneee.and  where 
the  heart  jgoee  oat  for  the  pure  and  eimple  pleasures  of 
rural  Ufo.*’^  Ooneord  People. 

V  For  sale  by  all  BookseUers,  Sent,  post-paid,  on  tta  * 
edpt  of  price  by  tbe  PubUebere, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  00„  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co.- 

E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO.,  713  Btosdway,  New  York,  8pecla^ 

Agenu  for  J.  E  0.  A  CO.’s  PabUcatlons.  _ 


THEA-NECTAR 


eVert  sattjrday. 


^EFTEMBER  9,  1871.] 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.’S 


W.  L.  HAYDEN, 

TEACHES  or 

Guitar  &  Flute. 

AGENT  FOB 

TILTOFS  PATEirr  GUITARS, 


DO  YOUB  OWW  PRIWTIWGI 

with  »  Novelty  Job  Println*  Preee. 

Til*  molt  Tiluablr  addition 
to  the  Boalneas  Ofllee. 

The  molt  efficient  Initmo- 
tor  In  Hohoola. 

The  molt  teaclnatlng  and 
initruotlTe  amuiement  in  the 
Fs^ly,  and  nnauniasied 
for  General  Job  Prlnt- 

"yend  (hr  Illnitrated  Pam- 
1 1  jihlet  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manuffictnrer, 

LM  Federal  Street.  Boeton,  Maei.:  W.  Y.  Edwabm,  MS 


SSKf-ffi  the  beat  m  nie.  Dealer  In 

Gnltara,  Flntea,  Moalc,  and  Strinsa. 
HAYDEN’S  NEW  METHOD  FOB 
VE  GUITAR.  Price,  $3.00. 

■F;3DKr,v<d  New  Guitar  Miule  every  week.  Catalognia 
Addreii  W.  L.  HAYDEN, 
wjaidw _ jjQ  Tremont  St.,  Boaton. 

CnD  TIIC  I  SniCfi  AnewbookontheDlieaieiof 
run  I  nc  UlUICO.  women  lent  free  to  the  af¬ 
flicted.  Addreu,  DOCTOB,  Box  SUO,  N.  Y. 


ILLUSTRATED  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  of  the 

Wavertej  Novel*.  Complete  in  Fifty 

Tolnmei.  ISmo.  $  1.3S  per  volnme. 

The  incceia  of  thli  edition  haa  been  unparalleled.  Since 
the  commencMnent  of  Iti  publication  m  March,  1W7, 
nearly  800,000  voltunea  hava  been  told.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  It  la  iteady  and  conitant. 

Tht  Ibllowing  ii  the  order  of  pnblleatlon,  and  the  Novell 
wUl  be  toM  lepatately  or  In  acta,  at  the  eptlon  of  pnr- 
chaaen 

Waverley.  The  Portnnes  of  Nisei. 

Gny  Mannerlnr.  Peverll  of  the  Peak. 

The  AnOqnary.  Qnentln  Dnrward. 

Rob  Boy.  St.  Bonan'a  Well. 

Old  Mortality.  RedsannOet. 

Black  Dwarf.  The  Betrothed. 

Heart  of  Mld-IiOthlan.  The  Talisman. 

Bride  of  Idtnunermoor.  Woodstock. 

Ivanhoe.  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

The  Monastery.  Anne  of  Odersteln. 

The  Abbot.  Connt  Robert  of  Paris. 

KenUworth.  The  Snr*eon’s  Dao*h- 

The  Pirate.  ter,  etc. 

Each  2  veil. 


Parlor  Spittoon^ Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver- lUated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  uaefUl  and  ornamental  goods, 
fbr  tale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  8TEDMAN  «  CO., 

186  Summer  St.,  cor.  Hlsh  St,,  Boston. 


JVST  PUBLISHED. 


Balanstion’s  Adventure. 

A  New  Poem.  By  Robkbt  Bbowxirg.  From  .\d- 
vance  Sheets.  Authors  Edition.  1  vol.  16mo.  Cloth, 
f  1.90. 

“  It  la  unnecessary  to  compare  Mr.  Browning  with  his 
great  contemporaries,  in  estimating  his  value  as  a  poet. 
His  Insight  into  the  depths  of  human  nature,  of  human 
experience,  and  his  power  to  shadow  forth  the  mysteiies 
of  the  soul,  and  set  in  the  full  light  Its  secrets,  place  him 
in  the  company  of  the  great  poets  of  the  world.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STEIEIi  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throngbont  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bean  the  Fac-Sbnlle  of  hli  signature. 


New  England  Legends. 

By  Habsist  Pbkscott  Spoffobd.  Comprising  pop¬ 
ular  Accounts  of  Captain  Kidd,  the  Salem  Witchcraft, 
with  Legends  of  Portsmouth,  Newbuiyport,  Ac.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  bvo.  Paper,  90  cents  ;  Cloth,  $  1.00. 

This  volume  gives  the  substance  of  the  legendary  his- 
toiy  of  all  the  places  in  this  country  that  have  attained 
any  degree  of  notoriety  from  such  associations,  with  In¬ 
teresting  descriptions  of  those  localities. 


THEA-NECTAE 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOBB  ST.,  NSW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  ffi  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sol*  Asent. 


memoir*  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.  By  J.  O.  Lockhaxt.  Uniform  with  the 
Novels.  Illustrated.  Ovols.  lOmo.  gll.'fS. 


Cesarine  Dietrich. 

A  Novel.  By  OioKOB  Saxo.  Translated  by  Eowabd 
Stamwooo.  1  vol.  Svo.  Paper,  79  cents;  Cloth, 
*1.29. 

A  brilliant  descriptive  stoiy  of  Parisian  society,  marked 
by  the  originality  of  conception  anl  strong  individuality 
characteristic  of  the  anthor.  Its  bright  style  and  mas¬ 
terly  corntruetton  render  It  a  decided  acqalsitlon  to  the 
ronuntlc  literature  of  the  day. 


||HISITXA|^  WITH  THE 

y  Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SIH1 
AXI.  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere 

And  Ibr  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


Tale*  of  a  Grandfather.  Uniform 

with  the  Novels,  lllnstrated.  gvols.  16mo.  tIM. 

Ivanhoe.  A  B^mance.  Holiday  Edition. 

Illustrated  and  elegantly  hound.  1  vd.  ISmo.  tiM. 

Scott’s  Poem*.  Uniform  with  the  Not- 

els.  9vds.  ISmo.  *12.00. 

Scott’*  Poetical  Woriu.  Complete. 

Red-Line  Edition.  With  12  fhll-ptge  inostratfou  bv 
vartouB  artists.  1  vol.  Small  4to.  Cloth,  bevelled 
and  gilt,  *4 AO. 

t^Tkehan  dtometl  and  eheapett  Ittuttrated  Seotl. 

Scott’s  Poems.  Complete.  Diamond 

Edition.  Unilbrm  with  Diamond  Tennyson.  *1.29. 

“  The  diamond  edition  of  the  poets  was  begun  is  IMS, 
and  was  at  once  received  with  gr^  popahtr  ravor.  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier  apprared  ffi  mlniatore 
green  and  gold,  and  in  type  marvellonslv  clear  and  legible 
considering  Its  small  sise.  And  no  w  the  series  la  continued 
by  the  issue  of  the  Diamond  Scott.  Here  an  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmlon,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Rokeby,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
Ballads,  Songs,  etc.,  —  all  the  poetry  of  that  nutchless 
nnius.  How  it  can  be  compressed  into  so  cempset  s  form 
is  of  no  consequence  ;  it  is  done,  snd  in  s  volume  so  small 
that  it  can  readily  slip  Into  the  pocket,  and  so  besutifUl 
withal  that  the  beholder’s  satisflictlon  cannot  be  complete 
nntil  he  becomes  the  possessor.  Don’t  look  at  it  if  you 
are  resolved  not  to  buy  it.”  —  Sen  Fort  Commereiat  Ad- 
vertuer. 


COUNT  ST.  aEBMAIN’S 


TSADB-XAEK. 

Generates  appetite.  Improves  digestion,  and  by  Its  gentle 
action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  all  recourse 
to  medicinr,  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
Imparts  to  it  a  delicious  arsmatic  flavor.  Used  alone,  it 
is  an  excellent  substitute  fbr  ordinary  tea.  and  admIrabW 
suited  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree,  bold  bv  all  Druggists.  Sole  Agents  for  the 
I'Rlt^.SUtes,  EDWARDES  A  RUMSELL. 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  Mew  York. 


KM.  No.  8  Church  St..  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Nectar  CtreuUa'. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  reoetpt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood.  A  Co. 


Rimmers  Perfumery. 

fPABIS,  LOVnOH,  &  BBUSULS. 

Sold  by  all  Druraists. 

THE  NEW 

Oriental  Aspersor, 

for  sprinkling  Perfhmes  on  the  handker¬ 
chief,  in  apartments,  sick-rooms,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Special  Representatives  for  the  United 

EDWARDES  A  RUSSELL, 
38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


A  Brilliant  New  Novel 

BEHIND  THE  VEIL 


GROUPS 

STATUARY, 

BY  JOHN  ROGERS. 

From  SIO  to  SSS  each. 

'These  will  be  delivered  at  any 
railroad  station  in  the  United 
States,  five  of  expense,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  pries.  Enclose 
‘stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
'loguc  and  Price-List  to 
f  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Av.,  New  York. 


1  vol.  Rvo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  •  1.25. 


“  Behind  the  Veil  ”  is  a  new  English  novel  Just  reprinted 
in  this  country  by  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  The  story 
combines  in  agreeable  contrast  the  domestic  and  sensa¬ 
tional  elements,  snd  is  singularly  original  in  its  plot  and 
construction.  The  stoiy  opens  with  a  series  of  charming 
pictures  of  home  scenes  portrayed,  with  a  delightful  ftesh- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  word-painting  that  lends  a  vivacity 
and  interest  to  the  every-day  life  depicted;  and  although 
limited  to  a  special  circle,  never  becomes  tedious  nor  com¬ 
monplace.  As  the  plot  snd  Its  mystery  develop,  the  inter¬ 
est  increases  with  a  oumnlatlve  power  that  carries  the 
reader  along  thoroughly  absorbed,  and  eagerly  awaiting 
the  development  of  the  ingenions  plan  by  whi^h  the  veil 
Is  lifted,  and  the  strange  truth  revealed. 

The  author  displays  a  keen  insight  into  character,  a 
comprehension  of  the  subtle  portions  of  the  emotional 
nature,  and  power  in  dramatic  effects.  The  descriptions 
and  dialogues  are  never  inconsistent;  and,  on  the  score  of 
weakness,  no  portion  of  them  could  be  Judiciously  omitted, 
although  not  altogether  Indispensable  to  the  thread  of  the 
story.  The  style  is  unexceptionably  high-toned,  and  on- 
convcntlonal.  There  is  not  a  balefUl  suggestion  nor  pru¬ 
rient  thought  written  or  Implied  ftom  beginning  to  end. 
There  is  sentiment,  powerful  emotion,  and  tender  puslon 
in  the  pages  of  the  book,  but  no  mawkishness  nor  nn- 
bealthy  excitements.  The  author  has  done  a  good  work 
in  the  Held  of  modem  romance,  in  producing  a  fiction  oi 
great  power  and  fkscinatlon,  fkuo  ftom  any  equivocal  fea¬ 
tures  or  pernicious  influences. 


Waveriejr  Novel*.  New  Library  Edi¬ 
tion.  Complete  In  Twenty-live  Velmnes.  Price, 
*IA0  per  volnme. 

Waverley.  Black  Dwarf,  etc. 

Guy  Mannerin*.  Heart  of  Mld-Lothlan, 

Ivanhoe.  Bride  of  Lanunermoor. 

Bob  Boy.  The  Abbot. 

KenUworth.  The  Pirate. 

Qnentln  Dnrward.  Peverll  of  the  Peak. 

Fortunee  of  Nisei.  St.  Bonan’s  WeU. 

Anne  of  Geierstein.  Bedsaontlet. 

The  Monastery.  The  Betrothed,  etc. 

The  Antiquary.  Woodstock. 

The  Talisman,  etc.  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

Connt  Robert  of  Paris.Sorg;eon's  Danshter, 
Old  Mortality.  etc. 

”  The  Library  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  has  been 
completed  by  the  pablication  of  *  Peverll  of  the  Peak,’ 
*  Woodstock,'  each  in  one  volnme,  and  ‘  The  Surgeon’s 
Daughter  ’  and  *  Castle  Dangerous,'  in  uiM  volume.  The 
last  volume  cuntairu  s  gloesaty,  an  index  to  the  notee,  and 
an  index  to  the  rumes  of  chapters.  The  Utter  occepies 
nearly  seventy  pages,  and  is  a  moat  Impressive  censna  of 
the  population  which  Scott  haa  added  to  the  world  of  hn- 
sginatfon. 

“  This  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  is  In  twentv-flvr 
duodecimo  volumes,  is  printed  in  Urge  type.  Illustrated 
with  steel  engravings,  and  bound  in  handsome  green  cloth. 
The  price  Is  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  volurtw.  The  edi¬ 
tion  contains  Scott’s  latest  notes  and  corrections,  and  is 
considered  the  moat  complete  edition  that  has  bem  pub¬ 
lished.  Every  Mend  of  good  literature  most  wish  for  It 
an  extensive  clrcoUtion.  Without  the  Wsverlew  NoveU 
no  house  can  be  coruidered  well  lUmished,  tbongn  the  up¬ 
holsterer  may  have  done  hit  best.”  —  BotUm  Trumeript. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  OONrORX  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  OONSUMERG 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

CV  Send  for  oar  New  Price  List  and  s  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  containing  ItaB  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  sno  remunerative  to  club  organUers. 

THR  GREAT  AMEBICAE  TEA  00., 

31  A  33  VESEY  STREET. 

P.  0.  Box  9G43.  New  York. 


P  TRADE  1L\RB:. 

SOUPS  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MILLION. 
Strengthening  Nourishment  i  Economy  in  housekeeping ! 
LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  E.VrRACT  OF  M EAT,  reoom- 
mertded  by  the  faculty,  received  the  higheat  prizee  at  Paris, 
Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  tbat  la  supplied  to  the  British, 
French,  Kusslan,  Prussian,  and  U.s.  (iovemmenu.  None 
genuine  without  the  signature  of  BARON  LIEBIG, 
the  Inventor,  on  every  jar.  Agents  in  San  Francisco, 
CHURCH  A  CLARK  ;  New  Orleans,  E.  J.  HART  A  CO. 
Gen’l  Agenu,  J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  183  Brosdwav,  N.  Y. 


ANTED  — AGENTS.  (.20  per  day)  to 

sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEM^NG 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  thf 
“ loei-ititeh"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  U/ullp 
Keenied.  The  best  and  cheapest  Ikmlly  Sewliw 
Machine  in  the  market.  Addresa  JOHNSON, 


Read  what  la  aald  of  it. 

"  By  testing  it  myself,  and  by 
having  others  test  it  thorough¬ 
ly,  I  have  verified  the  truth  of 
ul  that  was  said  to  me  In  Its 
praise.  It  is  not  simply  a  good 
,  thing ;  It  la  the  moat  remarka- 
Ible  of  the  glycerines,  and  the 
'  bat  thing  in  the  mrld  for  the 
sAi'n,— the  complexion  by  its 
use  reaching  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  beauty.” 

A.  L.  JONE.S  A  CO.,  299  Broad- 
way,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


Bleaches 
the  Skin  to 
perfect  , 
clearness  | 
and  parity. 


pOLLEGlATE  INSTITUTE  for 

^  YOUNG  LADIES,  PouKhkeepsie.  N.  Y.- 

Established  1849.  Opens  Sept,  ll,  1871.  A  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  study.  PREPARATORY  CL.tSS 
FOR  VA8SAR  COLLEGE.  For  Catalogue,  address 
GEO.  W.  COOK,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


*«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  A  00.,  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


A  COKFANIOK  TO  SIB  WALTEB  SCOTTS 
WORKS. 


^  -i  er /\  A  MONTH  1  EMPLOYMENT  I 
qp  Xif  VF  Extra  Induoementa  I 

APreminxu  HORSE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 

W  a  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  tht  Buckeye  *20.0(1  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  best  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN- 
DEBmON  a  CO,.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Lnnla,  Mo. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER 


Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Illustrated 

Library  Edition.  Uniform  with  LIbniy  Waverley. 

3voIs.  12mo.  *4A9. 

“  Twice  already  have  we  noticed  this  beanttfhl  edition 
of  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  histories,  as  It  appeared  in 
successive  ports,  and  now  only  recall  to  oar  readers  what 
we  have  said  before,  while  announcing  the  addition  of  two 
more  volumes,  which  make  the  series  complete.  Taking 
the  tlx  daodecimot  together,  they  make  a  coUectloa  of  as 
charming  narratives  as  evsr  were  written.  Walter  Scott 
is  indeed  the  prinee  of  story  teUers.  He  Is  not  merely  the 
greatest  of  novelists.  He  knows  also  how  to  make  history 
a.,  bewitching  as  romance ;  not  by  resorting  to  that  which 
Is  unreal  and  improbable,  but  simply  ^  Invest  ng  naked 
lUcts  with  the  hues  of  imagination,  by  filling  in  the  rough 
outlince  with  minute  details,  which  give  life  and  spirit  to 
the  narrative,  without  violating  the  truth  of  history. 
Here  now  are  tales  of  Sootlaad,  aa  sutbentio  as  most  his¬ 
tories,  and  yet  as  entertaining  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  If  one 
wishes  to  make  a  buy  in  love  with  history,  he  has  but  to 
set  before  him  books  Uke  these,— not  dry  and  mosty  old 
chronicles;  not  a  series  of  dates  of  events,  barren  of  inter¬ 
est,  — but  vivid,  pteturesqae,  thrilling  tales  of  life  and  valor 
In  the  olden  time.  Henoe  we  recommend  rarents  who 
wteh  to  make  thalT  children  very  happy  at  Christmas  or 
New  T«Ms,t»  present  them  with  these  'Tales  of  a  Gnad- 
Ihther.’  Th^  wlU  furnish  delightful  reading  for  the  long 
winter  eventagB,”  —  N.  F.  EtangeM. 


IfiiltM  KoUg, 

Most  Durable; 


By  JAMES  F.  HUNNEWELL.  YYlth  Maps. 
1  TOl.  12ino.  •2.50. 


For  One  Dollar— A  pair  of  Parle  Kid  Gloves,  any 
color,  shade,  or  size  —two  bnttons  ‘29c.  extra. 

For  One  Dollar —The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Collar. 
For  One  Dollar  —  The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  VeU. 
For  One  DoUar— A  Ladies’  Lace  Handkerchief. 

For  One  Dollar  —  The  Ladles’  N Usson  Silk  Tie  will  be 
sent  by  mall. 

JAMES  E.  MCNALLY  A  CO., 
Importers,  349  Broadway,  and  28  White  St. 
Merchants  also  supplied. 


”  *  The  Lands  of  .Scott,’  by  James  F,  Hnnnewell,  is  in 
one  sense  a  Centennial,  as  it  appears  in  the  year  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  been  a  hundred  years  old  had 
he  lived.  Mr.  Hunnewell’s  admiration  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
led  him  to  conceive  the  enterarise  of  visiting  all  the  places 
connected  with  his  wonderful  writings.  This  took  him 
throngh  every  part  of  Scotland,  a  good  part  of  England, 
Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  the 
Upper  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  the  East.  All  of  these  he 
describes  with  accompanying  sketches  of  the  romances 
and  poems  pertaining  to  them.  The  story  and  Its  scene 
are  thus  made  to  explain  each  the  other;  and  from  the  ex- 
platutlon  each  derives  a  new  interest.  If,  fur  rx.'unple,  we 
were  to  read  ‘  Ivanhoe  ’  anew  (we  have  read  it  often),  we 
would  take  Mr.  Hunnewell’s  book  and  read  his  chapter 
on  ‘  Ivanhoe.’  This  would  give  to  the  mnumce  an  interest 
only  Inferior  to  a  personal  exploration  of  the  scones  and 
objects  Involved.  The  conception  is  original.  Mr.  Hnn- 
newell  has  put  an  incredible  amount  of  reading,  travel, 
and  observation  into  his  volume,  The  legion  whose  love 
for  Scott  is  a  sort  of  worship  will  eagerly  welcome  Mr. 
Honnewell’s  aid.  James  K.  Osgood  A  Co.  pnbllsh  the 
book  in  elegant  style.”  —  JT.  F.  CnrUtian  Leader. 


Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 


■  Holds  Firmest; 


•PIRAl  GEAR. 


Go  A  MONTH  eilally  made  with  Stencil 
and  Key-Cbeck  Dies,  .Secure  Circular  and 
8amples,/ree.  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers.  Gun 

Materinl.  Write  for  Price  List,  to  GREAT  WES¬ 
TERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Army  Gnna, 
Revolvers,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for.  Agents  tetmled. 


CHBOnoS,  8TBBB08C0PBS, 

Views,  Fltunes,  and  Albums  imported  and  manu- 
fectur^  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO..  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  MetropoUtaa  HotoL 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba 

•  380,000  In  Gold  Drawn  eyery  17  Dajra, 
Nxet  whed  and  Infomatlon  tUmiahed.  The  hiiffieet 
jatea  paid  for  Donbloons.  2L11  klnda  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Oarmuaeat  Bonds,  2fce.  Orders  promptly  flllad. 

TAYLOR  •  CO..  Bankert. 

-  a— _  N<).l*Wffil81m^N«wVwk. 


*.*  For  sale  by  all  Bookselleia.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  prioa  by  tba  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  00,,  Boston, 

Lata  TIckBor  A  FMda.  and  FMds,  Otcoed.  A  Os, 
E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO..  713  Braadway,  New  Tori, 
Spe^  Agents  fkg  J.  B-  0,  A  Cfo’s  PnhUeffifans. 


V  For  sale  by  all  BookMllers.  Sent,  poet-paid,  on  le- 
celpt  of  price  by  the  Pnbllsbers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,«Bo*ton, 

Lata  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


Is  the  best  Heir  Dress¬ 
ing  in  the  woild. 


BURNEH'S  COGOAINE 


I-  « 


V» 


SKLTZKK 


af/A' . 


JEWELLERS, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  uUe,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  BETAIL,  at 
LOWE8T  raicaa, 


“  A  qnaatton  that  now  agitates  the  mhids  of  many  watch¬ 
makers,  Is,  *  which  Is  the  best  watch  to  recommend  for 
ladles’  use;  the  American  or  Swiss 7’ 

“  At  the  fltne  the  retailer  sells  It,  he  can  make,  proba¬ 
bly,  more  proflt  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  *  Lady  Elgin  * 
manulkctured  by  the  National  Watch  Compaiur.  when 
We  sell  the  Swiss  watch  we  have  to  ‘  warrant  It  ’^for  a  cer¬ 
tain  length  of  lime,  and  (hereby  begin  to  lose  the  proflt. 
n  a  month  or  so  (be  stopwork  Is  out  of  repair.  If  the 
■Mnspring  should  brpak,  the  chances  are  that  the  recoil 
of  the  barrel  is  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  the  centre-pln- 
luh  are  broken,  and  the  teeth  In  the  barrel  In  the  same 
eoodltlon.  Then  our  labor  or  the  time  of  our  watchmaker 
begins  to  eat  Into  the  original  proflt  of  the  sale.  _ 

''In  our  opinion  the  *  lauly  Elgin  ’  Is  not  only  superior 
to  most  of  the  Swiss  watches,  but  In  many  oMts  d^lls 
la  a  more  scientific  piece  of  work;  more  durable  than  any 
other  movenfcnt  of  American  manufacture,  for  ladies’ 
use.’*—  WatrMma/ter't  Journal, 


Every  variety  of  size  and  quality.  In  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

,,The  experience  and  extensive  facilities  of 
the 


Waltham  Company 


enable  them  to 


— a  ib  i  ow  ' - - 

^  ooi  ®  Bodiesa 

It  woul  ,  ^-.  nisilb  endeavor  to  repair  a  watch  with  a  chisel  and  a  sledge  ham¬ 

mer,  as  To  attempt  to  remedy  the  derangements  of  the  delicate  organs  of  mgesthm 
and  secretion,  with  drastic  cathartics.  In 


TARRANTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 


TIFFAE&CO., 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK, 

IMPOBTEBS  or 

FINE  WATCHES. 


The  Mansard 

IS  THE  NAME  BY  WHICH  WE  DESIGNATE  OCR 
ELEGANT  NEW  SHAPE  AND  STYLE 

UDD  PATENT  WATCH-CASE. 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  JEWELLERS 
throughout  the  States. 

J.  A.  BROWIV  A,  CO., 

11  Kaiden  Lane,  New  Tork. 

MT  SITKMEE  IN  A  GARDEN. 

By  Chabixs  DrDLiT  Wabxu.  With  an  Introductory 
Letter  Born  Rev.  Hxxkt  Ward  Bxxcbee. 

1  voL  Itmo.  ildlO. 

**  Next  toiambHng  with  the  autborthrough  his  garden,  is 
the  pleasure  of  reading  bis  spicy  dneripthms  In  this  vol- 
nme.  He  Is  oim  of  the  most  dcll^tflil  companions  that  yon 
will  meet  with  on  a  summer  day  or  at  the  winter  flreslde. 
Yon  cannot  open  his  book  without  lighting  on  something 
ftrsb  and  Bai^nt.  Every  page  abounds  witb  mellow  and 
loicy  fruits,  showing  lhat  whatever  success  may  attend 
Ida  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  be  knows  bow  to  handle 
the  pen  with  admirable  effect."  —  /fae  fort  Tribune. 

V  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMKS  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO..  Boaton. 


SEASIDE  STUDIES  IN  NAT¬ 
URAL  HISTORY. 

By  EliZabxth  C.  Agassiz  and  ALZXAxnkf.  AoAaflii. 
lUustrati^.  New  edition.  1vol.  .flvo.  $1.110.. 

“  Here  Is  anotlier  addition  to  the  scientifle  literature  of 
the  day,  under  the  name  of  Agassiz.  It  Is  a  volume 
wanted  by  those  learned  m  science,  and  who  throng  the 
seo-sbore  In  the  summer  time  (br  recreation.  Thli  volame 
will  add  another  intereat  to  the  ftmged  edges  of  the  gar- 
mloas  sea— it  will  Induce  men  and  women  to  go  down  to 
It,  and  study  the  laws  of  the  Creator  m  the  sheila  and 
Ashes  It  casu  along  Its  shores.  The  English  people  have 
plenty  of  books  of  this  nature,  but  we  have  none  beflne 
this  especially  adapted  to  our  latitude,  it  Is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  the  specific  marine  anlmala  along  our 
shore,- It  also  branches  oot  hi  tta  generallaatim,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  manual  of  natural  history.  Ito  ilnstratloas 
are  vaiioos  and  distinct,  and  the  general  reader  as  well  sa 
the  scholar  in  natural  bistoiy  will  find  himself  easily  la- 
trodneed  to  some  of  the  great  principles  underlying  the 
animal  cn-athm.  The  drawings  were  mostly  taken  Rom 
nature  bv  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  the  text  written  by 
Mrs.  Agassiz,  with  the  assistance  which  she  derived 
Bom  the  notes  and  explanations  of  her  hashand.  The 
tvpe  and  paper  are  of  a  superior  q^lty,  and  do  credit  to 
the  (kr-fkmed  I'nlvetaKy  rresa  ofWalch,  Bigelow.h  Co.' 
—BaHon  Pott.  ___ 

V  For  sale  by  all  Booksellen.  Bent,  pootpatd,  on 
celpt  of  price  by  the  Publlsben,  * 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  *  CO.,  Boaton, 

Late  Tickiwr  A  Fields,  and  FMds,  Oogood.  A  Co. 

E.  P.  Derrox  A  Co.,  Til  Broadway,  Mew  York,  Spaelol 
Agents  for  J.  R.  O.  A  Co.’s  Publicatloos. 


Catalogues  of  Architectural 
hooka  Bee.  A.  J.  BtCKKELL  A 
Co.,  n  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


Thebe  is  immediate  and  certain  help  for  all 
the  sick  In  Walker’s  Vinegar  Bitters. 
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Printed  at  tha  Onlverslty  Press,  CambfMss,  by  Wslch.  Bigelow,  A  Co.,  Ibr  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co. 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  SEASON. 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  contnlnn  the  latent  improvements. 

IT  IS  UNRIVALLED  in  tone  anti  in  beauty  of  exterior. 

ILLU.STRATED  CATALOGUES  sent  fWw.  Atldrenn 

_ THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boston,  Maas. 

.PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL. 


■  ■  ■  w  ■■•W  ■  wiMia  illuminating  OIL  ew 

made.  WIU  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  It 
UPSET  AND  BROKEN.  Mllliuns  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 
ever  occurred  from  it. 


W'a&her  '  - - - - 

The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac,  or  the  Illustrated  Ar¬ 
ticle  on  ••  Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,"  by  A.  I). 
Richaidaon,  sent  Bee  upon  application  to  Natloml  (U- 
gln)  Watch  Company,  117  and  179  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

OR.  KENNEOrS  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  eveiywhere. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere.  , 


are  combined.  In  due  proportion,  all  the  mgredients  required  to  relieve  the  bowels 
Bom  ohstnictiuns,  invigorate  the  stomach,  regulate  the  quantity  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  bile,  and  neutralize  any  acid  matter  that  mhy 
exist  m  the  circalatlon. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  ' 


and  most  desirable 

AMERICAN  WATCH 

IN  THE  MARKET. 

WE  SEND  SINGLE 

WALTHAM  WATCHES 

by  Express  to  any'  part  of  the  l*nlted  Slates  and  allow 
the  purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the 
watch  bt'fore  paying  the  bill.  Send  for  our  price  list, 
which  gives  full  |>arttciilars,  and  ploasestatc  that  you  saw 
this  advertUement  In  Evert  Satlsday. 

HOWARD  &  OO.,, 

■  No.  86S  Broadway,  New  York."” 
Ijf '  All  prices  reduced  alnce  Feb,  let. _ 

RAVHIsHRS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMP.kN  Y,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
$I,.V«I,.VI8.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Bates.  .\Iso  Insun's  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  I’oUcles  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  RTOO  per  flay  for  ^ven  Yearn 
In  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


HABVEY  FISK.  _  A.  8.  HATOHs 

OFFICE  OF  FISK  &  HATCH, 

Bankers  &  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 


No.  5  NASSAU  STREET, 

NEW  YORK,  Acocst  is,  1871. 

The  saccessfhl  negotiation  of  the  new  Government  five  per  cent  loan,  and  the  calling  In  of  $  SO,OW,OM  of  FIva* 
Twenties,  to  be  paid  hi  gold,  show  that  hereafter  from  S  to  4  per  cent  will  be  the  highest  rale  of  intereat  paid  on  the 
bonds  of  the  .United  States.  Hence,  investors  wh<i  desire  a  larger  income  with  equal  security  are  withdrawing  a 
port  of  their  Binds  from  Government  bonds  and  seek  to  place  their  money  where  it  will  be  equally  safe  and  morn 
remunerattve.  Railroad  bonds  of  the  highest  class  are  believed  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages ;  and  among  tbo 
beat  of  these  are  the 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO 
RAILROAD  CO.MPANY, 

which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  remunerative,  popular,  and  useful  of  the  great  through  routes  connecting  tbo 
Mississippi  Valley  with  the  seaboard.  The  Company  has  ns  floating  debt,  and  is  under  the  management  of  men  of 
well-knon-n  cxpctlence,  character,  ability,  and  wealth.  It  has  already  In  operation  227  miles  of  rood,  well  eoa- 
structod  and  doing  a  good  business.  In  40  days  9S  miles  more  will  be  opened,  making  >22  miles  completed;  and  as 
aboot  .(,899  men  are  constantly  at  work  upon  It,  the  remaining  105  miles,  which  will  complete  the  whole,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  opened  next  summer.  The  niad  h-is  low  grades  and  light  curves,  which  secure  an  economy  of  trana- 
poftation  expenses.  It  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  great  competing  lines,  passes  through  a  rich  agricnltural  ant 
mineral  district,  the  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  being  inexhaustible.  The  bonds  are  an  absolute  30  years  security,  and 
If  obtained  in  exchange  for  Five-Twenties,  the  investor  adds  nearly  20  per  cent  to  his  capital,  besides  retaining  0  per 
cent  gold  Interest. 

Price  92,  and  accrued  interest  Bom  May  1.  The  Bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $  1,000,  t  MO,  and  •  100. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 
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COKGKESS  UALL. 


rUION  HOTEL. 


SARATOGA; 

THE  AMERICAN  BADEN-BADEN. 

Its  Raison  d’Etre;  its  Sights  and  Occupations:  Scenes 
AT  the  Spmnus;  the  1»i>ian  Casii';  Evenings  at  the 
Hotels  and  in  the  Ball  Rooms;  Morrissey's  Gaming* 
House;  Traits  ue'  Saratoga  Societt. 

IN  a  country  studded  thick  with  meadows  of  soft 
emerald  and  rich  with  the  sheen  of  waving  grain- 
fields  stands  Saratoga,  the  most  varied  and  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  of  American  watering-places.  A  sensitive  mind 
can  scarcely  repress  a  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the 
mass  of  worldlincss  and  sophistication  which  annually 
settles  down  in  the  midst  of  the  fair  lurnl  landscape, 
and  which  has  built  up  for  itself  a  stronghold  as  it 
were  in  the  very  chosen  seat  of  Nature.  At  Long 
Branch,  to  be  sure,  a  coarser  and  more  vulgar  arti¬ 
ficiality  affronts  the  mighty  Atlantic,  but  the  ocean 
somehow  has  more  power  than  our  gentle  mother 
earth  to  defy  the  dangerous  assaults  and  yet  more 
dangerous  patronage  of  contemptible  men ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  long  low  barren  patches  of  Jer.sey  sand, 
thinly  veneered  with  the  cheap  Jersev  vegetation 
through  which  one  approaches  the  Boulogne  of 
America,  introduce  the  traveller  to  Ixiag  Branch 
society  in  a  very  appropriate  and  persuasive  fashion. 
At  Saratoga  man  has  absolutely  prevailed  over  nature, 
and  the  town  is  as  comtiletely  urban  as  if  it  were  a 
second  Boston  or  New  York.  And  perhaps  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  remembers  that 
almost  ever^  other  chief  watering-place  in  the  land 
is  but  an  infant  in  years  compared  with  this  an- 


CONORESS  SPRING  PARK. 


I  am  compelled  in  performing  my  pleasant  task, 
kind  reader,  to  assume  for  my  own  purposes  that 
you  are  not  altogether  familiar  with  this  place.  You 
will  excuse  the  apjiarent  discouitcsy,  and  will  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  intended  as  an  afiront  mither  to  your 

furse  nor  your  gentility.  Bear  with  me,  then,  when 
tell  you  whatyou  have  long  known,  that  the  only  things 
in  Saratoga  really  worth  seeing  are  the  hotels  and  Mor¬ 
rissey's  gambling-house.  The  visitor  fresh  from  Long 
Branch  is  doubly  smitten  by  this  fact.  There  is 
nothing  to  set  against  the  lack  of  the  great  Ocean : 
the  Congress  Park,  to  be  sure,  is  pretty  and  green, 
and  is  graced  by  liquid.eyed  deer ;  and  Saratoga 
Lake,  after  one  has  reached  it  through  several  miles 
of  dismal  driving,  is  a  rather  pretty  sheet  of  tranouil 
water ;  and  the  ride  to  Glen  Mitchell  has  some  five 
picturesque  minutes,  —  but  what  are  these,  he  may 
say,  to  tne  “  countless  laughter  ”  or  the  unbridled 
wrath  of  the  limitless  sea.  Stop  a  moment,  my 
friends ;  hasten  slowly ;  and  consider  in  your  Del- 
monico-Dourished  brain  whether  there  is  not,  as  cer¬ 
tain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  “  balm  for  all 
your  pain,”  in  these  noble,  these  magnificent  hotels ! 
After  the  weak  and  clumsy  fiimsiness  of  your  Long 
Branch  caravanscras  they  are  veritable  temples  of 
beauty  and  strength,  'fheir  mighty  piazzas  dwarf 
your  poor  imitations  both  by  their  breath  and  their 
solidity.  In  exchange  for  the  staring  whites  or  the 
plain  neutral  tints  of  your  half-furrished  parlors 
and  dining  rooms,  behold  here  all  the  lavished  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  fresco-painter’s  art,  where  color  and 
gilding  and  sculpture  vie  with  each  other  to  charm  the 
CCuntinuod  un  page  260.] 


cient  and  time-honored  resort.  The  muse  of  onr 
history  has  marked  the  spot  with  one  of  her  red  bat¬ 
tle-flags,  and  has  thus  distinguished  it  from  the  beid 
of  new  places  whose  mushroom  growth  is  like  that  of 
the  gentility  which  they  harbor;  and  almost  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne 
we  can  date  the  beginning  of  the  Saratoga’s  career 
as  a  watering-place.  Since  then  its  bitter-salt  streams 
have  proved  veritable  rivers  of  Pactolus,  with  sands  of 
solid  gold,  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  as  well  as 
fountains  of  youth  and  health  and  beauty,  we  will 
try  to  believe,  to  at  least  as  many  more.  It  is  not 
very  difiicult  to  trace  out  the  causes  which  have  con¬ 
spired  to  make  the  town  the  chosen  resort  of  wealth 
and  fashion ;  but  all  these  causes  have  been  themselves 
subservient  to  the  grand  instinct  which  compels  men 
to  follow  each  other  as  sheep  pursue  their  woolly 
brethren,  —  an  instinct  of  imitation  and  of  sociability 
which  is  somewhat  idiotic,  but  by  no  means  unamia- 
ble  Applying  the  remote  concretely  and  directly, 
however,  will  woik  some  amusing  reflections  nowa¬ 
days.  Can  it  be  possible,  for  instance,  that  the  fact 
that  Empire  Spring  water  is  good  for  liver  complaint, 
or  that  the  crystal  vintage  of  the  Congress  cures  ob¬ 
stinate  cases  of  alimentary  disorganization,  is  the  real 
reason  why  that  mactniheent  damask  rose  beauty  of 
one-and-twenty  has  brought  herself  and  her  six  trunks 
to  Saratoga?  Credat  Judaux  !  But  in  troth  to  con¬ 
sider  at  all  of  such  a  subject  is  “  to  consider  too 
curiously.”  A  truce,  then,  to  philosophizing  I  which 
is,  indera,  if  it  be  not  of  the  lightest  and  flimsiest 
sort,  sadly  out  of  place  in  Saratoga 


SET  UP  A  CENT.' 


WAITING  FOR  A  CUSTOMER. 
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LATE  PUBLICATIONS.  |  SUMMER  BOOKS. 


CIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  The  Story  of  his 

^  ’  Lift.  By  R.  Shilton  Mackinzie.  With'PonnUU 
and  lUuAtntioni.  I  v,d.  I'imo.  Cloth,  f  2.00. 

“  This  book  supplies  a  want  that  must  iong  have  been  > 
felt  by  many  admirers  of  the  founder  of  the  modem  novel.  ! 
Biographies  have  appeared  in  iarge  numbers,  but  they  ; 
have  either  been  too  bulky  or  too  brief.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  ; 
however,  has  struck  the  happy  medium  in  a  very  pleas-  ; 
antly  written  memoir,  full  enough  to  contain  all  that  the  i 
rngiority  care  to  or  need  know,  and  yet  not  too  diffuse,  ; 
being  comprised  within  900  octavo  pages,  to  prevent  any 
who  ftel  anv  interest  at  all  in  the  man  —  and  who  does  not  i 
—  from  reading  it  carefully  through.  The  work  is  founded  | 
upon  Lockhart’s,  and  Into  it  have  been  woven  all  recent  ' 
incidents  and  anecdotes  that  seemed  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  much  newly  orinted  material,  among  which  may  ’ 
be  noted  Miss  Edgeworth’s  long-lost  letter  on  the  publics-  ' 
tion  of’ Waveriey,’ authenticated  by  herself,  and  Scott’s  i 
correspondence  on  M  r.  E.  Bird’s  painting  of  the  battle  of  1 
Chevy  Chase.”— /’Ai/otMpAia /agstrer.  I 


ACKENZnrS  LIFE  OF  SCOTT.  ! 

a”*-  “  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  of  this  city,  contribnted 
to  the  Soott  Centennial  ’  Blr  Walter  Scott;  the  Story  of  i 
his  Lift  ’  (born  the  pen  of  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  the  lit¬ 
erary  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  one  of  the  best  in-  I 
formed  mm  in  regard  to  English  literature  on  this  conti-  , 
nent.  The  writer’s  belief  that  a  fUll  but  not  diffuse,  reli-  | 
able  as  srell  as  popular  biography  ot  the  author  of  | 
‘  Waverley,’  would  be  acceptable  tothe  public,  was  not  a 
mistaken  one,  and  he  has  carried  out  his  Ideas  in  them  j 
respects  with  great  skill  and  ability.  While  he  has  taken 
Lockhart’s  voluminous  work  as  the  basis  of  bis  production,  : 
he  has  availed  himself  of  every  reputable  subsequent  blog-  | 
rapber*s  material,  and  much  that  is  original  and  interest-  ; 
tng  of  his  own,  to  ffimlsh  what,  after  carefhl  perusal,  we 
beUeve  to  be  the  very  best  Life  of  Scott,  salted  for  popular  \ 
reading,  heretofore  published,  ’ihe  publishers  have  dune 
fhU  Justice  to  the  work,  which  is  elegantly  printed  and  ' 
bound,  and  Is  illustrated  with  various  steel  plates,  incind-  I 
ing  ponraits  of  Scott,  bis  wift,  and  of  bis  second  daughter, 
w  ith  sundry  appropriate  wood-cuu.”— Bojfon  Times. 


The  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for 

September. 

**  The  September  Atlantic  —  we  hazard  nothing,  indolge 
in  no  local  laudation,  and  do  only  simple  instice  to  Utermiy 
worh  well  done.  In  saying  it  —  U  one  of  the  beet  numbers 
ever  leaned  of  that  or  any  similar  magazine,  at  home  or 
abroad;  for  all  that  such  a  popular  moothlv  should  be; 
and  this  to  our  thinking  or  feeling,  as  we  laid  it  down  after 
a  pretty  thorough  uerusal,  during  dog^day  hours,  when  it 
was  not  easv  for  any  book  to  enliven,  refresh,  or  entertain 
anybody.  From  the  tender  and  touching  story  of  *  Twin 
Love.*  by  Bayard  Tavlor.  quite  original  in  conception, 
subtile,  simple,  and  charmingly  written,  through  *  Our 
Whispering  GaUer>'/  very  bright  and  racy,  Bret  Uarte’s 
characteristic  poem  and  *  Romance/  there  is  not  a  dull 
page;  and  over-eoiid  contributions  are  avoided  whilst 
variety  and  perspective  have  been  carefully  studied. 
Alluding  to  the  contents  from  recollection,  and  therefore 
omitting,  no  doubt,  to  name  some  of  its  excellent  things, 
we  refer  to  Mrs.  ihaxter’s  suggestive  verses;  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  Howeirs  quietly  humorous,  descriptively  deli- 
cUmis,  uid  quaintly  ironical  and  satirical,  in  all  gentle  good 
nature  *  l  heir  Wedding  Journey  * ;  moreof  Mrs.  Putnam*s 
joumai  of  her  residence  in  Paris  Mrs.  Hunt's  *  Encycli¬ 
cals  ot  a  Traveller,*  and  Wilson  Flagg's  *  The  Field  and  the 
Garden,' to  prove  the  truth  of  our  strong  praise  of  this 
bright  summer  issue.  If  the  readers  of  It  fail  to  agree 
with  us  w  shall  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  taste,  — 
or  our  I  wn  "  —  Boston  Transcript. 


T^EW  ENGLAND  LEGENDS.  By  : 

It  Haiiiit  Piescott  Spofford.  Compri.ini  popu¬ 
lar  aocounu  of  Captain  Kidd,  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  with 
Legends  of  Portomouth,  Newburyport,  ftc.  llluatrated. 
Svo.  Paper, 90  cents;  Clotb,  $  1.00.  | 

The  author’s  sketches  g've  the  substance  of  the  legmd- 
aiy  history  of  that  time  of  all  the  various  places  that  have  . 
attained  any  degree  of  notoriety  fh>m  such  associations, 
with  interesting  descriptions  of  those  localities  as  they 
existed  in  former  times,  and  as  at  present  situated.  Of 
theae,  the  ”  'True  Account  of  Captain  Kidd  ”  and  "  The 
Salem  Witchcraft  ”  are  of  especial  interest  snd  Impor-  : 
tance.  The  author  places  the  fhets  before  her  readers, 
and  refutes  the  wildly  improbable  theories  that,  time  out  | 
of  mind,  have  awed  the  simple  folk  of  the  New  England 
shores  into  accepting  as  gospel  truth  the  fhbled  terrors  : 
of  the  piratical  diablerie  of  Kidd  and  bis  buccaneers,  and  ' 
the  secretion,  among  the  rocks  snd  sands,  of  conntless  ' 
bags  and  ingots  of  gold,  treasures  of  diamond  and  foreign  ‘ 
specie,  which  years  of  confident  and  persistent  search  | 
have  fhiled  to  discover. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  Is  as  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
and  its  origin  is  quite  as  clearly  and  convincingly  defined 
as  in  the  moie  elaborate  works  published,  that  are  devoted 
exclnslvety  to  this  subject.  The  sketches  of  Newbury- 
p»rt,  Charlestown,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth  are  treated 
In  the  same  giaphically  descriptive  and  characteristically 
direct  style  as  the  principal  subjects.  The  work  makes 
no  pretension  to  exhaustive  completeness,  but  it  com- 
prisa  the  substance  of  all  that  pertains  to  these  legends 
of  New  England,  giving  many  facta  not  known  to  the 
general  reader,  but  with  which  all  readers  should  be 
convereant.  The  volume  has  several  appropriate  illus¬ 
trations,  and  is  pubUabed  In  a  papular  form. 


"VONSENSE  SONGS,  STORIES,  BOT- 
any,  and  alphabets.  By  Edwabd  Leab. 
Profhsrly  Illustrated  ftom  original  grotesque  designs  by 
the  author.  Square  12mo.  f  2.00. 

‘  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Lear  published  a  similar  but 
much  smaller  work  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted  In  America.  Now  be 
brings  out  snother  and  much  larger  work,  which  James 
R.  Dsgood  and  Company  have  reprinted  fur  children  of  the 
United  States.  'Ihe  Songs,  the  Stories,  the  Botany,  and 
the  Alphabets  are  all  silly  enough  and  foncifhl  enuu^  to 
please  the  child’s  mind,  and  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  l.'W,  are  as  absurd  aud  grotesque  as  could  well  be 
imagined  by  anybody.  The  Nonsense  Cookery  and  Bot¬ 
any  will  be  beet  appreciated  by  the  elder  members  of  the 
family.  Ibe  Alphats'ts,  of  which  there  are  three  seta, 
with  verses  and  illustrations,  are  excellent  in  their  way. 
The  book  is  printed  with  large  type  on  good  paper.”— 
Boston  baity  Adeertiser. 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION,  By 

Crables  Reaue.  Complete  in  1  toI.  8vo.  Paper, 
30  cents ;  Clotb,  1 1.00. 

”  Since  the  first  announcement  of  the  aepecial  arrange¬ 
ment  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  with  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  for  the  advance  sheets  of  bis  latest  work,  that  large 
portion  of  the  novel-reading  public  averse  to  the  perusal 
of  fhscinatingly  exciting  romance  in  serial  form  has  Im¬ 
patiently  awaited  the  completion  of  the  story,  that  is  ac¬ 
credited  as  one  of  the  most  origiruil  and  characteristic 
works  of  the  author,  ftrtile  in  Incident,  brilliant  In  Ita 
description  and  characterization,  and  singularly  bold  in 
its  de^rture  ftum  the  moral  conventionalities  or  modem 
novel  writing.  The  publication  of  the  story  entire  by 
ilessrs.  Osgood  A  Co.  will  gratify  thousands  of  expectant 
readers.  1  he  book  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  figure.”- BusfoR  Joumai. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  PublUhen, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood.  A  Co. 
E.  P.  Dcitos,  a  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
agenu  for  J.  R.  O.  A  Co.’s  Pubileatiuns 


XHE  NATURALISTS’  GUIDE  in  col- 

1  lecting  and  preserving  objects  of  natural  history,  with 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts.  By  C.  J.  Matnakd.  With  lUustratiuns,  New 
edition.  1  vol.  12mu.  $  2.00. 

This  volume  presents  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  form, 
the  results  of  many  years’  experience  in  collecting  and 
preserving  birds,  mammals,  insects,  reptiles,  fishes,  eggs, 
etc.,  and  is  handsomely  printed  on  heavy-tuned  paper. 

”  I  have  carefully  examined  the  manuscript  of  Mr. 
Ma>-nard’8  work.  It  is  a  well-digested,  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  treatise.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  puhllshed 
in  the  I'nlted  States,  and  with  the  growing  taste  for  Nat¬ 
ural  Hlstorv  among  our  young  people,  I  would  expect  an 
extensive  demand  for  such  a  book.  Moreover,  the  second 
part,  in  which  the  birds  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  are 
enumerated,  contains  many  valuable  notices  npon  the 
habits  and  dlstnbution  of  our  birds.  Interesting  even  to 
the  advanced  students  of  Natural  History.”  —  L.  Ao  assiz. 


AfURRAY’S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  i 

WILDERNE.SS J  Or.  Camp  Life  in  the  Adiron-  | 
dacks.  By  VYiLUAM  H.  H.Mi'brat.  Illustrated.  I  vol. 
10mo.  tl.90.  Toorists’  Edition  with  Maps  and  Uulde  to  | 
Bail  wayt,  92.00.  | 

"  In  the  little  book  befor*  ns,  Mr.  Murray  describes  the 
Incidents  of  a  summer’s  rambles  in  the  Adirondseks,  spent  ' 
in  fishing  arid  bunting,  lo  one  Immured  within  brick  i 
walls  it  comes  as  fresh  and  iiupiriting  as  tbs  breeze  blow-  | 
Ing  from  the  wooded  hills.  He  not  only  tells  you  how  to  I 
’  rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  book,  maniw  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and  i 
COM  game,  with  all  the  xest  of  the  proftsslonal  sports-  ' 
man,  but  be  enters  right  into  tbs  heart  ef  Nature,  and  pio-  > 
turea  her  in  all  her  varying  phaaes.  To  write  so  graph!-  j 

cally  he  must  have  writtsn  in  the  prssenoe  of  Nature . { 

We  know  of  bo  sportsman  who  writes  so  lovingly  and  so  , 
graphically,  unlsas  it  be  Immortal  Kit  North,  aad  Mr.  | 
Murray’s  trout  Is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  latter’s  ftmous 
capture  of  the  salmon.  I  here  Is  the  same  enthusiasm,  the 
same  mphic  dsscriptlen  of  detail^  and  the  same  dra-  I 
matic  mtereat  in  each.”  —  Chitayo  Tribune. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  poet-paid,  on  le- 
eelpt  of  price,  by  the  Publiahers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co, 


^OTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS.! 

Energetic  intelligent  Ladles  and  Centlemen  should  j 
apply  immediately  for  territory  and  circular  of  terms  for  | 
local  agency  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  aud  British 
Provinces,  for  Rev,  JosEFH  P,  Tbokfson’s,  D.  D.,  great 
work  now  in  press.  The  title  Is  “  Home  Worship  for  Ev¬ 
ery  Day  In  the  Year.”  This  Is  a  valuabla  religious  work  i 
tor  all  denominations  of  Christians,  prepared  and  pub-  | 
lisbed  expressly  for  the  Subscriptioh  Department  of  James 
R.  Osgood  A  Co.  Canvassers  will  find  this  new  work 
excelling  all  other  Subscription  Books  In  attractiveness. 
Liberal  Terms  given.  Address  all  applications  and  orders  to  \ 
H.  A.  BROWN  A  CO.,  IMTremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ' 

A  CHANGE  OF  LOCATION.— The  Em-  | 

pire  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  ranted 
No.  104  Wasblngton  Street  (ground  floor),  which  is  here-  ; 
after  to  be  the  New  England  headquarters  of  this  deserv-  , 
ediy  prosperous  Company.  The  office  is  fitted  up  plainly  ! 
but  In  excellent  taste  :  and  by  a  wise  managemint  is  an  ^ 
economical,  no  less  than  a  good  business  change.  The  ' 
location  could  not  be  surpassed.  —  Boston  Joumai.  I 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES,  j 

^  J.AY  COOKE  A  CO,  are  now  selling,  and  recommend  | 
as  a  profitable  and  safe  investment  for  all  claasee.tbe  First 
Mortgage  Y-30  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  bearing  Seven  and  Three-Tenths  per  cent  ' 
gold  interest  (more  than  8  percent  currency),  and  secured  > 
by  first  and  only  mortgage  on  the  entire  Rood  and  equip-  | 
ments,  and  on  more  than  23,000  Acres  of  Land  to  every  i 
mile  of  track,  or  900  Acres  of  Land  to  each  $  1,000  Bond. 

I  The  highest  current  price  will  be  paid  for  V.  8.  Five- 
Twenties,  and  all  other  marketable  Securities  received  in  ' 
exchange.  Pamphlets,  maps,  and  flill  Information  will  be 
furnished  on  application  by  JAY  COOKE  A  CO.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  Y’ork,  and  Washington,  and  by  most  Banks 
and  Bankers  throughout  the  country. 
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COMMON  HONESTY  AS  AN  INDISPEN¬ 
SABLE  PART  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RE¬ 
LIGION. 

Mr.  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  the 
historian,  has,  in  a  suggestive  paper, 
on  Progress,  indicated  some  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  real 
advancement  of  the  civilized  races  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  school  of  Comte,  Mill,  and 
Buckle  generally  confound  progress  with 
intellectual  development.  Mr.  Froude  is 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  mental  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  accomplished,  more  or  less, 
with  a  new  manifestation  of  moral  dishones¬ 
ty  ;  that  science,  as  it  advances,  gives  intel¬ 
ligent  knaves  greater  opportunities  to  cheat. 
Nobody  who  reads  the  protests  of  men  of 
science  against  adulteration,  as  it  afiects 
everything  which  people  eat  and  drink,  — 
against  even  the  medicines  they  take  to 
cure  their  diseases,  —  can  doubt  that  Froude 
has  a  vast  array  of  facts  to  sustain  his  posi¬ 
tion.  The  science  of  chemistry  is  specially 
responsible  for  supplying  rascals  with  the 
means  of  manufacturing  food  which  does 
not  nourish,  of  drink  that  maddens  but 
does  not  exhilarate,  of  medicines  which 
may  kill  but  cannot  cure.  None  but  the 
initiated  can  get  good  bread,  or  tea,  or  cof¬ 
fee,  or  milk,  or  any  of  the  other  “  necessa¬ 
ries  ”  of  life.  Everything  which  sustains, 
supports,  enriches,  and  stimulates  the  hu¬ 
man  body  is  notoriously  counteifeited.  If 
you  devote  your  time  and  money  to  the 
task  of  getting  pure  provi-ions,  you  can  get 
them;  otherwise  you  are  swindled.  The 
swindle  is  universal.  It  obtains  in  Russia, 


Germany,  Italy,  England,  and  France,  as  I 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  In  all  these  j 
countries  the  resources  of  science  are  called 
in  to  adulterate  food,  to  poison  drink,  and 
to  enfeeble  every  remedial  element  which 
enters  into  every  prescription  which  the 
apothecary  prepares. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  comparatively  un¬ 
known  among  the  heathen  nations,  Mr. 
Froude  asks,  despairingly,  “  Where  is  our 
Christianity  ?  ” 

A  satisfactory  answer  might  be  expected 
to  come  promptly  from  the  clergymen,  per¬ 
sons  whom  our  modern  society  supports  at 
a  vast  expense  to  teach  true  religion  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Froude,  in  another  essay,  meets 
the  question  with  tUs  statement :  Many 

a  hundred  sermons  have  I  heard  in  Eng¬ 
land,  many  a  dissertation  on  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith,  on  the  divine  mission  of  the 
clergy,  on  apostolic  succession,  on  bishops, 
and  justification,  and  the  theory  of  good 
works,  and  verbal  inspiration,  and  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  sacraments;  but  never  during 
these  thirty  wonderful  years,  never  one  that 
I  esm  Tecollect  on  common  honesty,  or  those 

[irimitive  commandments,  Thou  shalt  not 
ie,  and  Thou  shalt  not  steal.” 

The  application  of  all  this  to  our  country 
is  plain.  A  French  agrarian  philosopher 
has  said,  Property  is  tbetl.”  This  all 
our  clerg}'men  can  understand,  deny,  and  | 
oppose.  But  in  New  York,  the  metropolis 
of  the  country,  a  clique  arises,  which  says, 
not  that  “  Property  is  theft,”  but  that  “  Pro^ 
erty  is  something  I  can  and  will  thieve.”  It 
is  notorious  that  the  city  government  adopts 
this  maxim.  It  is  notorious  that  great  cor¬ 
porations,  in  collusion  with  members  of  the 
city  government,  adopt  it.  In  both  in¬ 
stances  common  honesty  is  repudiated. 
Does  this  shameless  apostasy  shut  out  the 
scoundrels  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  the  Methodist  Church,  or  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  or  the  Episcopal  Church,  or 
the  Liberal  denominations?  Not  at  all. 
They  have  only  to  give  a  fiftieth  part  of 
their  plunder  to  any  one  of  these  great 
“  Christian  ”  organizationr,  in  order  to  be 
recognized  as  respectable  and  religious  men. 
The  Corporators  and  the  Professors  meet. 
A  great  speculator  or  “  leader  of  industry  ” 
gives  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Academy,  or  the  College,  or  the  Socie¬ 
ty,  or  the  Missionary  Association,  and  all 
his  rascalities  seem  to  be  condoned  in  the 
ostentatious  vote  of  thanks  he  publicly  re¬ 
ceives.  The  Church,  knowing  him  only  as 
a  benefactor,  lauds  the  piety  that  thus  finds 
munificent  expression  in  godly  works ;  Wall 
Street  or  State  Street,  knowing  him  only  as 
a  man  of  business,  calls  him  roughly  a  scoun¬ 
drel,  and  to  the  word  scoundrel  is  apt  “  to 
prefix  an  epithet  which  savors  more  of 
strength  than  of  righteousness.” 

It  is  to  he  said  that  the  good  clergymen 
and  college  professors  do  not  know  that  the 
dollars  they  thus  receive  from  tainted  char¬ 
acters  are  wicked  dollars,  which  the  devi- 
will  some  how  or  other  turn  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count  in  discrediting  the  Christianity  they 
seem  to  serve.  As  a  body  our  clergymen 
and  (xillege  professors  are  meanly^  paid,  and 
rank  among  the  most  seif-sacrificing  of  men ; 
but  they  unfortunately  know  little  of  the 
practical  business  of  life ;  they  consider 
common  honesty  as  the  common  law  and 
common  fact  of  trade,  —  as  a  virtue  of  the 
world’s  people,  which  though  it  he  included 
I  in  the  range  of  Christian  virtues,  is  not  a 
^  saving  Christian  grace ;  and  they  are  so 
I  surprised  at  receiving  a  large  sum  of  money 
,  from  any  one  person,  that  they  never  stop 
to  inquire  whether  the  man’s  reputation 
I  among  his  fellows  may  not  be  that  of  a  dis- 
I  honest  conspirator  against  the  rights  and 
I  property  of  others,  and  more  deserving  to 
I  occupy  a  cell  in  a  States  prison  than  a  front 
j  pew  in  a  Christian  church. 


THE  DICKENS  DICTIONARY. 

Messrs,  james  r.  osgood  &  co. 

will  soon  publish,  under  the  above 
title,  a  work  •  which  is  quite  unique  in 
character,  and  which  is  designed  to  form 
a  companion  volume  to  their  “  Library,” 
“  Household,”  and  “  Charles  Dickens  ”  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  great  novelist’s  writings,  al¬ 
though  it  will  be  sold  as  a  separate  work. 
Some  years  ago  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields 
(the  predecessors  of  this  firm),  added  to 
roeir  “  Household”  edition  of  the  Waver¬ 
ley  Novels  a  list  of  the  characters  intro¬ 
duced  into  each  of  those  tales,  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  or  synopsis  of  the  principal  incidents 
in  them,  followed  by  a  general  alphabetical 
and  descriptive  index  of  the  names  of  the 


j  *  T%e  Dickens  Dictionary  :  a  Key  U>  the  Characters 
and  Principal  Incidents  in  the  N^ivels  ofChitrl-p  Dickens. 
By  OiLBsar  A.  Pisaci.  With  Additions  by  William  A. 
i  Whxelek.  i 


persons  represented.  This  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  ever  made,  it  is  believed,  to  take^  a 
literary  census  of  this  precise  character. 
The  plan  was  a  useful  one  and  well  executed, 
and  it  was  appreciated  by  the  public,  which 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  “  House¬ 
hold  ”  edition  of  Scott  was  in  this  respect, 
and  indeed  in  all  respects,  decidedly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  in  the  market.  When, 
therefore,  the  same  publishers  brought  out 
their  “  Diamond  ”  edition  of  Dickens,  they 
naturally  added  to  it,  under  the  proper  head¬ 
ings  for  the  various  novels,  similar  lists  and 
synopses;  but  they  omitted  (perhaps  rather 
unwisely)  a  general  alphabetical  index,  such 
as  they  bad  given  in  the  Scott.  Not  long 
afterwards,  Messrs.  Hurd  and  Houghton, 
having  added  another  volume  to  their  tri¬ 
form  edition  of  Dickens,  placed  at  the  end 
of  it  two  alphabetical  indexes,  covering 
I  about  ninety-two  pages,  one  consisting  of 
names  of  characters,  with  references  to  the 
pages  m  that  edition  on  which  they  make 
”  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ;  ”  the 
other  comprising  some  of  the  fictitious 
places  and  things,  familiar  sayings,  etc., 
which  arc  scattered  throughout  the  novels. 

The  forthcoming  work  is  of  a  much  more 
comprehensive  scope,  and  can  be  used  in 
connection  with,  or  independently  of,  any 
edition.  It  will  be  comprised  in  not  less 
I  than  five  hundred  large  duodecimo  pages, 
and  will  combine  excellences  which  are  not 
to  ba  found  in  either  of  the  editions  just 
mentioned. 

“  If  he  be  ignorant,”  says  Oldys,  “  who 
would  not  wish  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  ? 
If  he  be  knowing,  who  would  not  willingly 
refresh  his  memory  ?  ”  The  wants  of  these 
two  classes  of  readers — those  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Dickens  and  those  who  are  not 
I  —  have  been  kept  in  view  in  the  prepara- 
'  tioB  of  this  work,  which  has  been  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  make  it  as  ea.sy  of  consulta- 
I  tion  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  by 
'  taking  up  each  novel  or  shorter  tale  in  its 
proper  chronological  order,  arranging  alpha- 
;  betically  the  names  of  the  characters  who 
I  figure  in  it,  and  describing  those  of  minor 
consequence  more  or  less  briefly,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  individual  case,  but 
giving  the  history  of  the  important  person¬ 
ages  with  greater  fulness,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
I  tent  by  means  of  extracts  from  Dickens 
I  himself,  showing  what  their  most  memorable 
sayings  and  doings  are.  Manv  of  these  char¬ 
acters,  as  is  well  known,  are  drawn  from  life, 
and  their  originals  are  here  pointed  out 
wherever  their  identity  is  unquestionable. 
Moreover,  critical  opinions  from  various 
writers  and  reviews  of  acknowledged  au¬ 
thority  are  appended  to  the  notices  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  more  noted  people 
whom  Mr.  Dickens  has  called  into  being. 

An  index  of  names  of  persons,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  work,  arranged  in  strict  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  will  enable  the  consulter 
to  find,  on  a  moment’s  inspection,  any  one 
of  them  whom  he  may  be  in  quest  of.  A 
second  index  embraces  the  names  of  such 
fictitious  places  and  things  as  Borrioboola- 
Gha,  Dotheboys  Hall,  the  Circumlocution 
Office,  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  of  the  United 
I  Grand  Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance  As- 
I  sociation,  &c ,  and  such  proverbially  quoted 
I  sayings  as  Toots’s  “  Its  of  no  conset^uence,” 

I  Mark  Tapley’s  “  Uncommon  jolly,  sir,”  and 
I  Dick  Swiveller’s  “  Pass  the  rosy.” 

Among  the  other  merits  of  this  novel 
I  Dictionary,  the  following  may  be  men- 
I  tioned:  — 

1.  The  bibliographical  memoranda  con- 
j  tained  in  the  notices  prefixed  to  each  of  the 
I  works  analyzed. 

2.  The  typographical  arrangement,  which 
j  contributes  much  to  facility  of  consultation. 

The  text  is  in  large,  clear-cut  type  (long 
primer),  with  the  names  of  the  characters 
which  serve  as  headings  to  the  articles  in  a 
bold-face  letter,  while  the  extracts  from 
Dickens  are  in  a  somewhat  smaller  type 
(minion),  and  other  extracts  and  notes  in 
type  of  still  a  little  smaller  size  (nonpareil). 

3.  The  prefixed  biographical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Dickens’s  life,  which,  though  a  mere 
outline,  is  not  only  fuller  and  more  minutely 
accurate  as  to  dates  and  facts  than  anything 
now  within  reach  of  the  public,  but  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  way  which  makes  it  peculiarly 
convenient  for  reference. 

From  this  somewhat  detailed  account  of 
.  this  attractive  and  altogether  remarkable 
j  Dictionary,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  authors 
have  provided,  within  reawnable  limits,  and 
:  at  a  moderate  price,  a  work  far  more  inclu- 
j  sive  and  exhaustive  than  anything  of  a 
i  similar  kind  which  has  yet  been  published, 

'  and  one,  too,  which  no  person  who  mingles 
in  society,  or  who  has  bookish  tasies,  or  who 
reads  no  more  even  than  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  ought  to  fail  to  buy  and  use.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  better  illustrate  the  value  ot  the 
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work  to  all  classes  of  readers  than  by  show- 
in>»  how  it  mi^ht  hare  saved  the  late  Doctor 
^\^orcester,  if  ne  could  have  had  access  to  it, 
from  a  bad  blunder  into  which  ho  fell  when 
compiling  his  ocUvo.  or  «  Universal,”  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  which  is  perpetuated  in  his 
later  and  larger  work.  The  Quartwly  Re¬ 
view,  in  a  critique  on  Dickens,  pub'ished  in 
the  number  for  October,  1837,  said  that  he 
had  become  “  the  grand  object  of  interest 
to  the  whole  tribe  of  ‘  Leo  Hunters,'  male 
and  female,  of  the  metropolis.”  The  good 
Doctor,  who  had  clearly  never  read  the 
Pickwick  Papers,  mistook  this  proper  name 
for  a  mere  common  noun  (quasi  tuft-hunt-  [ 
ers),  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  capture  the 
new  specimen  and  put  it  in  his  lexicograph¬ 
ical  museum,  where  it  may  be  found  duly 
labelled  thus :  — 

“  Leo-hunteb,  n.  One  who  seeks  lions 
or  eWeets  of  curiosity.  [Low.]  Qu.  Rev.’ 

After  this,  one  would  naturally  expect  to 
find  Mecca  also  in  the  Dictionary,  explained 
as  “the  burial-place  of  any  distingtushed 
man,”  on  the  “  authority  ”  of  those  lines  of 
Halleck’s  (which  by  the  way  are  so  true  of 
Dickens), — 

“  Such  gnm  u  bts  arc  pilgriin  shrines, 

Sorines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined  — 

The  Delphian  rales,  the  Paleetinea, 

The  lUeccas  of  the  mind.” 


sailor  on  board  the  Colorado,  after  his  inter-  a  course  calculated  to  unite  Israel  as  one  man 
view,  surveying  the  traces  of  civilization.  '  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  We  do  not  see  how 
His  arms  are  full  of  empty  champagne  bot-  j  there  can  be  reasonable  objection  on  tbe  part  of 
ties,  which  he  has  gathered  to  the  number  anybody  to  assent  with  this  project,  and  there 
of  a  dozen  or  more,  and  in  one  hand  he  I  ®«?ht.«o  be  hearty  sympathy  with  the  J/es»m- 


EVERY  SATURDAY  IN  COREA. 

A  NEWSPAPER  sometimes  turns  up  in 
odd  places  and  under  the  strangest  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  capital  magazine  article 
might  be  made  out  of  the  peregrinations, 
adventures,  and  experiences  oi  a  particular 
copy  of  some  popular  journal.  For  instance, 
that  number  of  Evert  Saturday  which 
contained  the  admirable  portrait  of  Senator 
Sumner  on  its  first  page.  An  account  of 
that  number,  —  it  ought  to  be  given  in  an 
autobiographical  shape,  —  from  the  time  it 
left  thehands  of  the  printer  to  the  moment 
it  reached  the  hands  of  an  amazed,  and,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  a  well-pleased  barbarian, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  would  involve 
much  curious  and  entertaining  incident. 
What  vicissitudes  it  must  have  encountered 
en  route,  what  strange  people  and  lands  it 
must  have  wandered  among  1  What  a  story 
it  would  have  to  tell,  if  it  could  only  tell  it  1 
Nothing  in  literature  seems  so  dead  as  a 
newspaper  that  has  outlived  its  date.  A 
hundred  years  or  so  gives  it  a  certain  value 
in  the  eyes  of  people  who  turn  to  its  anti¬ 
quated  columns  for  a  picture  of  former  times 
and  customs ;  but  a  paper  that  is  only  a  few 
days  or  a  few  months  old,  is  generally  as 
dead  as  Marley,  —  “  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.” 
Sometimes  it  is  resurrected  as  evidence  in  a 
police  court,  or  obtains  a  ghastly  momentary 
notoriety  by  being  found  in  the  pocket  of  a 
mimiered  man.  Yet  every  copy  of  every 
paper  published  has  a  history  worth  the 
writing  if  one  could  but  get  at  it.  We 
would  very  much  like  to  trace  the  career  of 
that  copy  of  Every  Saturday  which 
quietly  set  out  on  its  travels  from  Boston 
last  March,  somehow  went  into  the  United 
States  Navy,  participated  in  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  Corean  forts,  and  now  enjoys 
its  apotheosis  in  a  governmental  photograph 
representing  a  native  of  Corea  who  visited 
one  of  our  ships  after  the  fight,  and  gave 
evidence  of  his  instinctive  civilization  by  at 
once  securing  a  copy  of  Evert  Saturday. 
He  is  shown  holding  the  journal  in  his  hand. 
How  all  this  came  about  would  be  interesting 
to  know ;  but  the  details  of  the  career  of 
this  identical  copy  of  No.  62,  New  Series, 
are  wrapped  in  mystery,  as  the  novel  writers 
say,  and  we  are  rorced  to  content  our  curi¬ 
osity  with  the  meagre  facts  set  forth  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser.  “  Along  with  the  Corean 
despatches,”  he  says,  “  there  has  arrived  a 
bound  volume  of  photographs  which  are 
very  large,  say  perhaps  ten  %  sixteen  inch¬ 
es,  giving  a  complete  pictorial  description 
of  the  expedition.  The  views  are  lorty- 
seven  in  number.  They  are  made  in  the 
best  style  of  the  photographic  art,  and  sur¬ 
prise  by  their  excellence  the  photographers 
who  have  seen  them.  The  views  are  such 
as  the  anchorage  of  the  fleets,  the  first  Co¬ 
rean  smlor  on  board  the  Colorado,  the  first 
Corean  junk  bearing  despatches,  Corean 
ofiScials,  interviews  on  the  fleet,  the  cap¬ 
tured  forts,  exterior  and  interior,  the  Co¬ 
reas  camp  and  magazine,  Corean  prisoners, 
and  the  like.  The  views  of  the  interior  of 
Fort  Mekee  after  the  capture  are  especially 
vivid,  showing  the  dead  Coreans  where  they 
fell,  the  camera  in  some  instances  depicting 
the  very  smoke  of  the  min,  which  had  not 
dissipated  when  the  enterprising  photogra- 
•  pher  followed  the  flying  enemy.  One  re¬ 
markable  picture  is  of  two  wounded  Corean 
prisoners  waiting  the  visit  of  the  surgeon. 
Another  of  the  pictures  is  the  first  Corean 


holds  a  copy  of  Evert  Saturday,  which 
is  taken  with  such  clearness  that  the  full- 
page  portrait  is  recognized  as  that  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Sumner,  which  that  paper  printed  some 
months  ago.  The  Senator’s  introduction  to 
the  barbarous  Coieans  in  this  manner  is  re¬ 
marked  as  a  singular  incident.” 

The  Coreans  are  an  intelligent  and  ingen¬ 
ious  people,  perhaps  a  litUe  difiSdent  at 

first  with  strangers,  but  we  have  no  doubt  ,  manufacturer,  of  lager  beer  and  sod. 

that  our  acquainUnce  with  them -not  very  to  watch  The  peach  crop  with  i 

promisingly  begun,  we  must  admit  —  wJl  ^  deal  of  interest.  When  peathw  are 

eventually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  abundant,  as  is  fortunately  the  case  this  year, 
most  amicable  relations  between  the  two  the  sales  of  drinks  that  neither  exhilarate  nor 
governments,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  |  intoxicate  fall  off  in  a  manner  that  brings  g^ef 


ger’s  plea  for  a  higher  standard  of  ministerial  ; 
education.  Something  of  clannishness,  per-  ' 
haps  not  unnatural  in  view  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  situation,  prevents  the  Jews  from 
having  the  weight  they  might  have  in  our  com¬ 
munities  ;  and  a  ministry  thoroughly  educated 
in  American  as  well  as  in  Jewish  feeling  is  one 
of  the  agencies  through  which  the  body  of 
Israelites  may  be  brought  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  our  social  and  national  life. 


time  when  we  shall  have  our  subscription 
agent  taking  down  the  names  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  Corean  Islands. 


NOTES. 

Accordiico  to  a  calculation  made  by  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  at  least  40,000  citizens  of  i 
the  United  States  every  year  leave  home  to  visit 
Europe.  Estimating  the  expenses  of  each  indi-  { 
vidual  during  his  tour  at  S  3,000,  the  total  ex- 

rnditure  of  these  travellers  will  amount  to 
120,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immi¬ 
grants  who  arrive  in  the  United  States  every  ' 
year,  it  is  estimated,  bring  with  them  at  least  | 
$  20,000,000.  Deducting  thi^  latter  sum,  it  will 
be  seen  that  at  least  $  100,000,000  is  taken  out 


to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Pfaff  and  Mr.  Who  ever-puts- 
up-s.)da-water  in  bottles  or  fountains.  The  * 
lager  beerists  are  sufferers  in  particular,  a  good  ! 
peach  season  reducing  their  sales  fitly  per  cent.  ' 
It  is  dificnlt  to  imagine  a  German  giving  up  his 
glass  of  lager  for  a  peach.  As  Rip  Van  Winkle 
says  of  Gretchen’s  mildness  under  the  rule  of 
her  new  husband,  we  would  n’t  have  believed 
it  if  we  had  n’t  seen  it.  That  the  thoughtful 
Teuton  would  rather  spend  his  five  cent  currency 
for  peaches  than  for  laver,  is  an  obvious  fact, 
and  one  that  reflects  cr^it  on  his  taste.  But 
in  winter,  when  peaches  are  not,  it  is  possible 
that  Bans  takes  a  double  allowance  of  his  na¬ 
tional  beverage  ;  so  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in 
looking  upon  fruit  as  a  temperance  agent 


The  sudden  and  tragic  death  last  week  of 
Renforth,  the  stroke-oar  of  the  Tyne  crew,  is 
of  the  United  States  every  year  to  bo  expend-  |  another  substantiation  of  the  theory  which  Wil¬ 
ed  in  European  travel.  The  PuU  Mall  Gatette  kie  Collins  put  forth  in  his  late  novel,  “  Man 
does  not  think  this  is  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  j  and  Wife.”  A  man  may  cultivate  his  muscle 
case,  as  the  Ledger  does  not  take  into  account  !  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  As  a  contemporary 
the  fact  that  besides  tbe  money  brought  to  the  j  very  sensibly  remarks,  "  the  physical  perr^tion 
United  States^  by  immigrants,  every  released  |  which  enables  man  to  excel  in  aquatics  is  not 


Fenian  is  supplied  with  at  least  $  25  out  of  the 
Imperial  funds.  “  Moreover,”  remarks  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  dropping  gracefully  from  statistics  into 
pleasantry,  ”  our  hotel-keepers,  as  is  well  known, 
are  not  only  becoming  more  reasonable  in  their 
charges  every  day,  but  have  grown  so  conscien¬ 
tious  that  there  can  bo  very  little  doubt  they 
will  soon  commence  refunding  the  ill-gotten 
gains  they  have  made  for  so  many  years,  and 
repurchasing  their  peace  of  mind  by  large 
draughts  of  conscience-money,  which  will  either 
be  remitted  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  distribution  there,  or,  if 
preferred,  will  be  paid  here  by  making  no  charge 
at  all  to  American  travellers  until  the  debt  bas 
been  cleared  off,  in  which  ca^e  our  *  transat¬ 
lantic  cousins  ’  will  have  the  pleasure  of  board¬ 
ing  and  lodging  gratis  in  our  principal  hotels 
for  the  next  half  century." 

Thb  small  boys  of  San  Francisco  have  a 
great  fondness  for  the  cigaritos  of  Mrs.  Hilden- 
hagen  or  some  other  local  manufacturer,  but  the 
use  of  them  is  attended  with  such  diflSculty  that 
we  do  not  see  how  the  boys  can  get  enjoy¬ 
ment  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
learning  to  smoke.  Mr.  Bernard  Marks,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Lincoln  school  in  that  city,  has  re¬ 
cently  submitted  some  observations  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  are  calculated  to  excite  va¬ 
rious  and  conflicting  emotions  in  the  breast  of 
every  man  who  knows  tbe  worth  of  a  good  ci¬ 
gar  or  appreciates  the  beauty  of  a  well-colored 


a  kind  of  strength  that  enables  one  to  offer  any  ; 
UBUsoal  opposition  to  the  attacks  to  which  the  i 
human  frame  is  liable.  Disease  is  not  warded  i 
off,  and  if  the  possessor  of  great  strength  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  never  so  little  the  limit  of  his  powers, 
his  strength  is  as  inevitably  the  cause  of  bis  | 
death  as  was  the  strength  of  Samson  and  of  { 
Milo  of  Crotona.”  It  would  be  unreasonable  ' 
to  discourage  boating  and  other  out  door  sports 
because  a  man  now  and  then  by  over-exertion  j 
snaps  his  strength  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  . 
lessen  to  be  learned  from  tbe  death  of  such  ! 
men  as  Walter  Brown  and  James  Renforth. 


We'  think  that  some  adequate  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  mild  punishment  might  be  devised 
for  people  who,  for  stock  jobbing  purposes,  an¬ 
nounce  the  loss  of  ships  or  the  death  of  men 
controlling  large  financial  interests.  The  per¬ 
petrator  of  the  recent  cruel  hoax  about  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  Henry  Chauncey,  of  the 
Pacific  Steamship  Line,  owes  something  to  jus¬ 
tice.  He  filled  hundreds  of  hearts  with  dismay, 
in  order  that  he  might  bring  down  the  price  of 
the  stock  which  had  of  late  advanced  consider¬ 
ably.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  $  5,000  reward 
which  the  company  offer  for  the  discovsry  and 
evidence  leading  to  the  detection  of  the  wretch 
will  be  earned  by  somebody.  The  community 
has  been  startled  sufficiently  by  such  mercenary 
and  barbarous  tricks. 


{  Herb  and  there  cases  of  cholera  in  this 


I  meerschaum.  He  says  “  the  ratio  of  boys  be-  |  country  have  been  reported  by  newspapers  car- 
j  tween  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  smoke  i  in^  truth  than  for  a  sensation. 


tobacco  is  fearful,  and  the  practice  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  that  is  as  alarming  as  it  is  disgraceful.” 
We  infer  from  the  language  of  his  letter  that  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  pouncing  down  upon  such  of 
his  pupils  as  he  finds  smoking  near  the  school- 
house,  and  that  he  has  even  expelled  from  school 
several  boys  “  whose  clothes  and  breath  smelled 
of  tobacco,”  while  now  he  certainly  asks  an  or¬ 
der  to  the  police  *'  for  the  arrest  of  all  boys  un¬ 
der  a  specified  age  who  may  be  seen  smoking 
in  the  streets.”  We  suppose  there  are  persons 
who  will  hereafter  think  of  Mr.  Marks  as  a  good 
man,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  person  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  morals  and  manners  ;  bot  tbe  boys 
whom  be  has  collared  on  the  pavement,  whose 
cigaritos  he  has  ruthlessly  confiscated,  whose  in¬ 
herent  rights  as  American  citizens  he  bas  vio¬ 
lated,  and  whose  high  perogatives  as  inchoate 
aldermen  and  congressmen  he  has  infringed,  will 
have  their  ow'n  opinion  of  him,  nevertheless.  If 


ing 

While  on  the  one  hand  the  actual  disease  should 
be  guarded  against,  on  the  other  guard  should 
be  kept  against  the  fear  these  false  stories  may 
cause.  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  for  excite¬ 
ment.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  has  done  wisely  in  calling  attention  to 
the  urgent  necessity  for  cleanliness,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston 
will  do  their  duty  in  the  premises  promptly  and 
thoroughly.  And  it  is  high  time  that  those  of 
New  York  were  moving  in  the  matter.  That 
city  is  in  a  very  filthy  condition,  and  there  will 
be  sad  havoc  if  the  cholera  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  writ- 
img  some  excellent  ersays  for  the  Independent 
on  varions  branches  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Woman  Question.  In  one  of  them  she  brought 


San  Francisco  is  really  going’to  conform  to  the  I  ^osether  a  large  number  of  detached  facts  to 
decencies  of  refinel  cJvilizatTon,  she  may  prop-  !  »*>ow  in  what  unusual  and  diflenng  fields  of  la- 
erly  enough  begin  with  her  boj  s ;  but  however 


vigorously  she  deals  with  them,  she  will  get 
snagged  in  her  career  of  progress  unless  she 
keeps  an  eye  out  for  the  fathers  of  her  boys. 
Mr.  Marks  must  be  a  man  whom  it  wou’d  de¬ 
light  the  very  soul  of  our  Mr.  Trask  to  meet. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  is  not  wholly  pleased 
with  what  it  sees  when  it  looks  over  the  He¬ 
brew  field  of  tbe  United  States.  It  says  the 
Jews  have  been  signally  favored  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  not  troubled  by  persecution,  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but 
have  departed  from  that  unity  of  feeling  which 
was  wont  to  be  Israel’s  characteristic  in  times 
past,  and  are  divided  among  themselves  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  concerning  public  worship, 
private  devotion,  dietary  enactments,  &c.  It 
proposes  a  general  conference  of  laity  delegates 
from  the  various  congregations  to  determine  on 


bor  women  are  finding  places  for  themselves. 
This  is  a  work  worth  doing,  and  Miss  Fbelps 
does  it  with  fine  spirit.  That  a  woman  in  New 
Jersey  shoes  horses  successfully,  and  that  an¬ 
other  in  Oregon  has  made  money  by  trading  in 
lumber,  are  incidents  not  without  significance. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  th'y  will  cause  a  rush  of 
girls  to  sawmills  and  blacksmith  shops ;  a  good 
purpose  is  subserved  if  they  help  women  to  see 
how  they  may  become  self-supporting. 


The  London  Examine!  now  and  then  in¬ 
dulges  in  some  very  pierplexing  criticism.  The 
last  number  contains  a  review  of  Browning’s 
new  poem,  ”  Balaustion’s  Adventure,”  in  which 
the  critic  contradicts  himself  in  the  frankest  and 
flattest  manner.  The  story  which  Balaustion 
reshapes  is,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  “  Alcestis  ” 
of  Euripides  ;  “  but  the  story,”  says  the  Exam¬ 
iner,  “  has  so  filtered  through  Mr.  Browning’s 


mind  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  origined  poem.” 
Farther  on,  the  writer  coolly  remarks,  “be¬ 
ing  in  a  way  only  a  translation,  \t  [“  Balaustion’s 
Adventure "]  must  stand  apart  from  Mr. 
Browning’s  oririnal  pewms.”  This  reminds  ns 
of  tbe  editor  of  the  Little  Pedlington  Gazette, 
who  had  two  distinct  opinions  on  every  subject 
be  discussed. 


Kisses  are  certainly  expensive  luxuries  in 
the  Val  di  Cogne  of  Savoy.  A  rich,  elderly 
gentleman  of  that  district  was  recently  made  to 
pay  a  heavy  price  for  kissing  a  pretty  girl  who 
did  not  seem  much  damaged  by  the  operation. 
First  the  father  of  the  girl  gave  the  veteran  a 
severe  castigation,  and  then  the  court  imposed 
upon  him  a  fine  of  one  thousand  francs.  The 
young  lady  took  the  thing  very  philosophically, 
as  well  she  might,  remarking  that  she  did  not 
mind  being  kissed  on  so  liberal  terms. 


A  MIXER  in  Virginia  lately  met  with  a  sin¬ 
gular  accident.  A  large  mass  of  coal  fell  upon 
him,  and,  crushing  him  to  the  ground,  forced 
the  stem  of  his  pipe  through  the  roof  of  bis 
month,  and  out  ot  ihe  top  of  his  herd.  This  is 
the  story  told  bv  a  V  irginia  paper,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  It  adds  that  tlie  man  is  still  alive, 
and  is  not  considered  seriouily  injured.  A  pipe 
taken  in  moderation  was  never  known  to  injure 
anybody.  _ 


PERSONALS. 

— Beecher  is  nominated  for  President  by  the 
New  York  Witness. 

—  A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  D.  G. 
Rossetti  may  be  expectea  next  winter. 

—  A  Terre  Haute  man  has  refused  to  pay 
for  the  funeral  notice  of  his  mother-in-law. 

—  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.  P.,  bas  been  ordered  by 
his  physicians  to  leave  London  and  take  a  rest. 

—  Tbe  Prince  Royal  of  Italy  is  about  to  visit 
successively  Austria,  Germany,  England,  and 
Spain. 

—  M.  Edmund  About,  the  eminent  French 
author  and  war  correspondent,  violently  assails 
'  M.  Gambetta  in  a  Paris  journal. 

—  A  young  man  in  Portland,  Me.,  cut  off  two 
of  his  toes  that  he  might  wear  a  small  boot.  He 
finds  that  he  has  put  his  foot  in  it. 

—  The  latest  report  about  Felix  Pyat  is  that  he 
has  gone  to  Egypt,  under  an  assumed  name,  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  tbe  Khedive. 

—  An  African  giant  eight  feet  high  is  on  his 
way  to  America.  He  will  not  be  long  coming, 
however  long  he  may  be  when  he  comes. 

—  M.  Mignet,  the  French  historian,  received 
a  medal  from  his  associates  on  completing  his  33d 
year  as  Secretary  of  the  French  Institute. 

— Dr.  Sayre,  the  eminent  New  York  surgeon, 
is  now  travelling  in  Germany,  and  intends  to 
remain  abroad  until  October  or  November. 

—  Mr.  Odger,  the  famous  English  radical,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Justin  McCarthy,  is  a  “neat,  bald, 
decent,  and  common  place-looking  little  person.’' 

—  Dr.  Bliss  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  import¬ 
ing  cnndnrango,  the  new  specific  against  cancer. 
He  writes  that  he  has  twenty-six  thousand 
orders  on  his  books. 

—  The  London  Times  says  that  a  project,  long 
discussed,  of  erecting  a  statue  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  in  Penzance,  the  town  of  bis  birth,  is  on 
the  point  of  being  realized. 

—  Rochefort  describes  his  pedigree  as  older 
and  better  than  any  of  the  pretenders  to  the 
French  throne,  a  female  ancestor  of  his  having 
been  joined  to  the  son  of  Louis  VI. 

—  A  high  caste  Hindoo  lady  of  Madras  has 
delivered  a  lecture  in  Telugu  on  “  Human 
Being,”  her  object  in  coming  forward  being  the 
advancement  of  the  education  of  women. 

—  M.  Littre  has  written  to  a  friend  of  his  in 
Belgium  that  the  manuscript  of  h^s  dictionary  of 
the  French  language  is  completed,  and  that  he 
expects  the  impression  to  M  finished  in  July, 
1872. 

—  General  Garibaldi  has  been  invited  by  the 
citizens  of  Rome  to  take  part  in  the  fetes  to  be 
given  there  on  the  20th  of  September,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  entry  of  the  Italian  army  into  the 
Eternal  City. 

—  The  Countess  Ida  Hahn-Hahn,  well  known 
in  the  literary  world,  is  residing  at  Lichtensteig, 
in  order  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  all  the  local 
traditions  connected  with  the  “war  of  Toggen- 
burg,”  on  which  she  proposes  to  found  an 
historical  novel. 

— The  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
says  there  is  but  one  man  in  Kentucky  who 
does  not  want  to  go  to  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  the  editor  of  that  lively  sheet  confesses 
that  he  is  not  tbe  man.  He  wishes  to  be  elected 
on  account  of  his  modesty. 

—  A  Canadian  young  artiste,  who  has  sung  at 
Malta  under  the  name  of  Signora  Albani,  but 
'  whose  real  name  is  Emma  La  Jennesse,  and 
j  who  has  studied  at  Milan,  has  been  engaged  at 
I  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  for  three  years,  and  will 
I  make  her  ddbut  next  season  in  Ltwia  or  the 
I  Somnambula. 

I  —  Mr.  John  Smith  has  arranged  with  Robert 
I  Heller  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  performances 
'  in  tbe  East,  comprising  India,  the  Straits, 
;  Java,  and  China.  The  trip  will  occupy  fifteen 
I  months,  for  which  period  Mr.  Heller  will  receive 
I  thirty  thousand  dollars,  or  about  four  hundred 
rupees  for  each  performance. 
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AT  SARATOGA,  —  DRINKING  AT  CONGRESS  SPRING. 


sight,  and  the  soflest  npholstery  tempts 
the  weary  form  to  rest.  Yon  must  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  your  boasted  ocean  contains 
in  our  latitudes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
nothing  but  fresh  6sh  and  lobsters ;  and  in 
Saratoga’s  huge  host  leries  you  shall  find  these 
and  eveiy  other  kind  of  food  well  cooked 
and  nimbly  served.  I  advise  you  not  to 
;Iing  to  your  ocean,  but,  so  to  speak,  to  give  it 
up,  and  pin  your  new  faith  to  Congress 
Hall  or  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  either  of 
which  is  a  more  stable  foundation  than  the 
restless  sea. 

But  rightly  to  judge  of  the  hotels  of 
Saratoga,  or,  what  is  more  important,  of  the 
people  who  frequent  them,  we  must  share 
tor  a  day  the  very  keen  and  varied  pleasures 
of  the  place.  And  if  we  would  reallv  see 
the  fun  begin  we  must  rise  with  the  lark ; 
for  the  professional  water-drink^  here,  like 
the  professional  water-seller  of  the  East,  is 
an  early  bird  and  whets  his  whistle  with  the 
health-giving  beverage  before  the  mere  fash¬ 
ionable  of  the  town  has  got  fairly  launched 
into  his  morning  nap.  An  hour  or  so  before 
early  breakfast-time  the  stream  of  drinkers 
begins  to  flow,  and,  standing  just  inside  the 
round-arched  building  —  roofed,  but  resting 
only  upon  pillars  —  which  shelters  the  Con¬ 
gress  Spring,  we  can  see  all  that  goes  on  and 
goes  in.  In  the  middle  of  the  strong  floor  a 
dry  rectangular  “  well  "  is  sunk,  some  six 
feet  deep ;  and  set  in  a  solid  wooden  curb 
at  the  e.xact  centre  of  this  well,  bubbles  tbe 
precious  liquid.  1  used  co  tbink  as  I  looked 
at  the  small  circumference  of  this  orifice,  that 
it  did  not  need  a  very  lively  fancy  to  feel 
the  likeness  between  this  little  circular  rim 
and  the  fisherman’s  bottle  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  to  imagine  all  the  fine  hotels 
and  well-dressed  visitors  and  attendant  dar¬ 
keys  as  springing  out  of  its  narrow  confines 
and  spreading  themselves  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  'This,  as  1  s?id  just  now,  is  the 
hour  for  the  old  stagers  to  take  their  morn¬ 
ing  draughts.  'These  are  they  who  drink 
by  rules,  derived  from  a  physician,  or,  more 
likely,  traceable  to  some  obscure  local  tradi¬ 
tions  :  a  half  dozen  glasses  of  the  Con^ss 
before  breakfast ;  thm  of  tbe  Empire  before 
dinner;  and  five  of  the  Star  just  before 
going  to  bed,  —  if  it  happens  to  be  a  man, 
or  just  before  “  retiring  ”  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  lady.  These  or  such  as  these  are  the 
recipes.  Change  tbe  numbers  and  the 
names  of  the  Springs  to  suit  your  own 
taste  and  fancy  and  tbe  rule  wUl  be  just 


as  beneficial;  and  if  vou  announce  it  die- 
tatorially  to  a  lew  of  your  friends  as  the 
“  thing  ”  to  do,  you  will  soon  find  yourseli 
a  medical  authority  and  may  perhaps  in 
thu  way  mould  the  destinies  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  These  venerable  habituds  show 
very  plainly  that  their  drinking  has  attained 
a  “  property  of  easiness  ”  which  the  palate 
of  “less  employment  ”  as  yet  knows  nothing 
of.  The  little  boy  at  the  Wtom  of  the  well 
jumps  briskly  up  and  down  tbe  single  step 
like  a  large-sizw  dingy  canary,  dips  the 
wooden  stick  —  set  with  wire  cases,  which 
hold  three  glasses  in  the  fashion  of  a  cruet- 
stand —  into  the  spring,  and  reaches  them 
up  all  dripping  to  the  enger  hands  out¬ 
stretched  to  grasp  them ;  and  at  this  hour 
he  can  scarcely  work  fast  enough  to  supply 
the  demands  of  his  customers,  most  of  whom 
swallow  the  water  as  topers  swallow  their 
daily  drams.  But  an  hour  later,  things  as¬ 
sume  a  difierent  aspect.  'The  novices  begin 
to  gather,  coming  timidly  and  reluctantly  up 
to  the  moist  counter  and  waiting  their  turn 
for  a  glass  as  men  await  the  peculiar  delights 
of  tbe  dentist’s  chair.  Many  of  them  are 
young  girls  arrayed  in  fresh  and  spotless 
morning  robes,  and  very  pretty  they  look 
until  they  begin  to  drink ;  but  as  they  stand 
with  theur  backs  to  the  odious  spring,  lifting 
their  skirts  with  their  left  hands  Sbat  the 
moist  floor  may  not  soil  the  hems  of  their 
garments,  and  craning  their  necks  forward 
that  no  drop  may  fall  upon  the  precious 
lawn  or  cambric,  they  present  sp^taclcs 
rather  more  comical  than  pleasing,  in  spite 
of  the  liberally  bestowed  glimpses  of  neat 
little  bronze  slippers.  And  then  their 
faces  I  What  a  tieasure-house  of  disgust¬ 
ed  expressions  might  this  little  aqueous 
temple  become  to  an  artist,  —  where  every 

Ehase  of  feeling,  from  mild  dislike  to  the 
road  woe  and  wretchedness  which  trembles 
on  tbe  very  verse  of  nausea,  incessantly 
repeats  itself.  'There  u  a  sprinkling  of 
men  young  and  old,  always  less  numerous 
as  well  as  less  interesting  than  tbe  girls, 
who  swallow  their  portion  with  more  reso¬ 
lution  than  the  “  weaker  vessels  ” ;  and 
many  little  children  wander  about  with 
glasses  in  their  hands  slopping  tbe  water 
over  themselves  and  others  witn  sweet  ju¬ 
venile  impartiality.  Taking  the  drinkers 
altogether  it  needs  no  nice  calculation  to 
discern  that  at  least  four  out  of  every  five  of 
them  detest  the  “  drink  that  all  are  prais¬ 
ing,”  as  the  temperance  song  used  to  say. 


A  walk  throrgh  Congress  Park,  with  its 
little  sunny  slopes  and  brief  paths  shaded 
by  forest-trees,  is  the  “  orthodox  ”  thing 
to  do  after  partaking  of  these  cups  which 
neither  cheer  nor  inebriate,  and  then  one 
is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  breakfast, — 
which,  indeed,  one  has  probably  been  any 
time  within  an  hour. 

The  young  lady  with  whom  it  is  our  priv-  J 
lege  to  sit  rw-d-i'M,  seems  to  have  profited  by 
following  or  neglecting  some  such  regimen, 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  ^ 
keen  and  critical  is  her  scrutiny  of  tbe  bill,  < 
and  to  notice  that  she  orders  “  beefsteak  , 
rare,  pla.n  omelette,  salmon,  fried  potatoes,  ' 
cracked  wheat  with  cream  and  sugar,  coffee, 
corn-bread,  and  rolls.”  Shades  of  Galen 
and  Lord  Byron  I  we  will  hope  that  yoft  are 
not  compelled  to  look  down  —  if  that  is  the 
adverb  —  upon  such  a  spectacle.  After 
breakfast  there  is  the  usual  thing  to  do,  to 
wit ;  nothing ;  though  you  may  of  course 
hire  a  carriage  and  drive  the  everlasting  ; 
drive  to  “  the  Lake,”  whii;h  no  one  who  j 
could  possibly  avoid  it  would  ever  repeat ;  ' 
or  you  may  make  the  brief  trip  to  Glen  ' 
Mitchell,  and  eat  some  ice  cream  and  cake 
on  its  hotel  piazza,  feasting  your  eyes  mean¬ 
while  upon  large,  framed  photographs  of 
New  York  politicians.  But  once  more  the 
hackman  deposits  his  weary  buiden  in  front  ' 
of  Congress  Hall,  and  now  you  have  to 
choose  Mtween  rereading  the  morning  pa¬ 
per,  napping,  and  riding  in  tbe  elevator  till 
dinner  time.  But  no,  I  forget.  There  are 
the  Indians,  by  Jove  1  —  the  last  of  the  Sar¬ 
atogas,  and  the  first,  too,  for  that  matter, 
who  encamp  hard  by  Mr.  Morrissey’s  house 
of  entertainment.  It  is  but  a  step  to  their 
wicket  gate,  and  the  sense  of  romance  is 
not  entirely  dispelled  by  reading  tbe  painted 
sign  which  tells  you  that  you  have  reached 
tbe  “  Circular  I^lway  and  Indian  Camp.” 
But  ten  minutes’  observation  will  give  the 
coup  de  grace  to  all  your  poetic  expectations. 
'The  Indians  are  such  dull,  sloucny,  prosaic 
creatures  as  they  sit  behind  the  tables  la¬ 
den  with  their  graceful  woven  ware,  or 
mending  their  arrows  in  the  sun,  or  piceling 
off  long  strips  of  birch  bark  with  some  Yan¬ 
kee  contrivance  of  a  knife  I  And  then  they 
have  such  a  decided  tendency  to  fat  I  As  a 
rule,  too,  they  are  uncommonly  white,  —  or 
would  be  BO  with  the  help  of  a  little  soap 
and  water,  —  and  they  dress,  particularly 
I  the  young  women,  in  such  modem  and  Pa- 
I  risian  lashions  that  the  liveliest  imagination 


cannot  Cooperize  them  into  anything  that 
savors  of  antique  savagery.  What  would 
Pocahontas  have  said,  I  wonder,  to  a  dingy 
white  belle  with  her  bair  dressed  a  la  Pom¬ 
padour  f  Or,  what  is  more  to  th^)urpose, 
what  would  Uncas  have  said  ?  The  slim, 
black-eyed,  barefooted  boys,  who  pester 
you  wi^  netitions  to  “  set  up  a  cent  ”  as  a 
msu-k  for  Ineir  arrows,  have  a  sort  of  Gypsy 
picturesqueness,  however,  and  as  one  walks 
down  the  little  street  between  the  huts,  half 
tent  and  half  house,  he  may  get  an  occa¬ 
sional  glimpse  of  a  pnppoose  swinging  in  a 
hammock,  and  thank  his  stars  for  even  such 
a  fraetional  view  of  the  pristine  life. 

And  now  having  once  more  returned  to 
your  hotel,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  to  sleep  or  spend  your  time  in 
staring  about  you.  And  some  few  minutes 
will  not  be  unprofitably  expended  in  study¬ 
ing  that  most  famous  yariety  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  species,  the  Saratoga  darkey.  And 
I  undertake  to  inform  you  Uiat  this  “  cullud 
brother”  of  ours  has  been  unfairly  dealt 
with,  and  that  his  faults  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated  by  the  ephemeral  writers  of  the 
time.  Greedy  he  may  be  for  fees ;  but  so 
are  most  of  us, —  many  lawyers,  for  exam¬ 
ple  ;  and  his  disagreeable  habit  of  assailing 
you  on  your  arrival,  and  forcibly  possessing 
himself  of  your  baggage,  is  perhaps  only  an 
overstralnt  of  courtesy.  Take  him  for  all 
in  all,  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow ;  for  intelli- 

fence,  nuickness,  neatness,  and  dexterity 
e  stanas  at  the  head  of  his  tribe ;  and 
stimulated  even  by  small  fees  judiciously 
distributed,  a  great  deal  of  good  work,  as  I 
can  testify,  may  be  got  out  of  him.  His 
airiness  is  so  amusing  that  1  would  not  have 
him  bate  a  jot  of  it  on  any  terms,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  you  have  only  to  use  his  vanity  and 
his  love  of  approbation  to  make  him  com¬ 
pletely  the  slave  of  your  superior  Saxon 
will. 

The  day  at  Saratoga  in  the  best  of  sea¬ 
sons  is  dull  to  all  but  lovers  and  newly  mar¬ 
ried  couples ;  and  a  post-prandial  hour  of 
delighted  listening  to  the  music  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  stationed  upon  the  rear  balcony  of 
the  hotel,  will  scarcely  suffice  to  drive  away 
the  ennui  which  begins  to  settle  on  the  mind. 
But  with  the  shades  of  evening  comes  a 
change ;  faces  light  up  with  the  gas  lamps ; 
the  parlors  liegin  to  fill  with  elegantly  attired 
ladies ;  and  the  great  piazzas  are  thronged 
with  chatty  and  sociable  gentlemen.  Ram¬ 
bling  about  among  the  difierent  groups,  and 
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using  eyes  and  cars  with  the  essayist’s  priv¬ 
ilege,  you  will  begin  to  perceive  the  justness 
of  the  adjectives  which  we  have  applied  to 
Saratoga-  It  is  indeed  by  far  the  most  va¬ 
ried  and  cosmopolitan  of  our  watering- 
places  ;  resorted  to  by  many  bold  adventur¬ 
ers  of  either  sex,  but  also  sought  by  many 
of  the  wise  and  good;  entertaining  hun¬ 
dreds  of  coarse  jiarvenus,  but  the  summer 
home  of  much  of  that  wealth  which  has 
acquired  or  inherited  the  grace  of  refine- 

™*At*Lon<»  Branch  one  finds  little  beside  the 
vul'^arest  ^rtion  oi  well-to-do  New  York, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  the  weakest  of 
Philadelphian  insipidity  and  a  dash  of  broad 
Baltimorean  ignorance.  The  guests  here 
arc  from  every  quart.er  of  the  land  and  of 
every  kind,  complexion,  and  degree ;  but  in 
five  minutes  of  Saratoga  you  may  see  more 
thorouf^h  good-breeding  and  true  (lolish  than 
you  could  descry  at  Long  Branch  in  half  an 
hour.  Courtesy  has  set  its  gentle  but  po¬ 
tent  seal  upon  hundreds  of  the  faces  around 
you.  You  observe  countenances  which  re¬ 
flect  the  best  and  most  fascinating  qualities 
of  the  wood-breeding  of  New  York,  touched, 
it  may  be,  with  a  little  of  its  cynical  world- 
liiiess ;  the  moderate  gentleness  and  sweet 
tranquillity  of  the  Philadelphian  politeness 
comes  like  a  fragrant  breeze  to  your  tor¬ 
tured  senses ;  you  stimulate  your  intellect 
by  contact  with  some  keen  and  brilliant 
Bostonian  who  possibly  knows  enough  not 
to  be  conceited  ;  the  freshness  and  intensity 
of  a  blooming  Chicago  girl  rouses  your  jaded 
mind  into  momentary  enthusiasm  ;  and  you 
gaze  with  unfeigned  interest  at  some  ex¬ 
quisite  Southern  belle  whose  air  and  bearing 
seem  as  remote  from  the  time  and  the  place 
as  if  she  hail  ju  it  stepped  from  the  pages  of 
Q'lentin  Durward.  With  these  are  the  more 
broadly  typical  countenances :  the  keen 
handsome  face  of  the  moustached  New 
Yorker,  wearied  with  every  form  of  violent 
dissipation,  e.xcept  that  of  business;  the 
rough  and  sturdy  good  humor  of  the  square 
whiskered  Westerner;  the  easy  bonhomie 
of  the  long-bearded  Southerner,  who  has 
fought,  and  drunk,  and  travelled  much ;  and 
the  self-sufficient  arrogance  of  the  Bostonian, 
who  is  conspicuously  conscious  that  he  is 
dealing  with  men  who  were  not  born  under 
the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  dark  sal¬ 
low  skins  and  gleaming  eyes  of  Cubans  are 
not  unfrci^uent;  here  and  there  may  be 
seen  a  foreign  gentleman  who  looks  as  if  he 
might  be  a  nobleman  but  did  not  wish  his 
rank  to  be  discovered ;  and  cheek  by  jowl 


with  him  is  the  German-silver  imitation  of  the 
real  count  or  baron,  who  has  evident  holies 
of  passing  himself  off  for  the  genuine  arti¬ 
cle.  There  are  bad  men  in  plenty  as  well 
as  good :  the  threadbare  broadcloth  of  the 
jaded  clergyman,  who  is  nervously  pursuing 
the  phantom  of  nis  lost  health,  rubs  against 
the  velveteen  of  the  hook-nosed  professional 
gambler,  who  is  tranquilly  hunting  for  sub-  | 
jectsupon  whom  to  practice  his  devilish  arts; 
bold  F rench  adventurers,  whose  cheeks  have 
forgotten  how  to  blush  e.xcept  at  the  bidding 
of  the  rouge-pot,  sit  beside  pure  young  vir¬ 
gins  who  scarcely  know  the  vices  by  their 
names ;  and  the  swindler  and  confidence- 
man  exchange  newspapers  with  the  honor¬ 
able  merchant  whose  long  business  life  has 
never  felt  the  touch  of  dishonor.  Of  indus¬ 
trious  and  influential  |>oliticians  there  are 
not  a  few,  the  genus  being  generally  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  the  species  Tammany.  In  the 
same  groups  you  may  see  the  classic  fear 
tures  and  listen  to  the  refined  tunes  of  the 
Chief  Olficer  of  the  State :  you  may  gaze 
upon  the  thin  figure  and  yet  thinner  face 
of  the  keen  Mr.  Fernando  Du  Bois ;  or  you 
may  enjoy  a  good  look  at  the  stolid,  serious, 
thickly  set  young  Irishman,  who  controls  the 
voU‘softwo  thirds  of  his  Celtic  compatriots  in 
the  city,  it  is  said,  and  who  is  credited  with 
the  recent  revelations  of  the  Comptroller’s 
©."fice  — 

“ . The  direful  eprinK 

Of  woes  UDDiuubered  to  the  Sweeny  ring.” 

Besides  these  there  are  hundreds  of  the  small¬ 
er  political  tricksters,  all  of  whom  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  affinity  for  the  Congress 
Spring,  —  perhaps  on  account  of  its  name. 
And  oh  1  that  some  Saratoga  waters  might 
be  found  that  could  “cleanse  the  stuffed 
bosom  ’  of  our  country  of  such  “  perilous 
stuff”  as  weighs  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  the 
gentlemen  and  their  constituencies. 

Of  all  these  persons  very  few  seem  to  be 
having  a  really  good  time.  This  year,  to 
be  sure,  is  voted  by  unanimous  consent,  to 
be  dull  beyond  a  precedent ;  but  there  are 
other  and  even  more  obvious  reasons  for  the 
general  dulness,  some  of  which  our  readers 
can  guess.  And  in  this  state  of  things  it  is 
rather  noticeable  that  the  papas  have  the 
best  of  it.  The  old  fellows  are  here  in  great 
force  and  verj"  highly  they  appear  to  relish 
their  long  dishes  of  chat,  seasoned  with  anec¬ 
dotes  of  old  times,  which  they  serve  up  for 
one  another.  'The  mammas  are  the  most 
miserably  off  and  show  it ;  they  are  bored ; 
thev  are  afraid  of  each  other;  and  they 
make  no  progress  at  all  with  their  dear  girls. 


As  for  the  daughters  their  daily  life  is  melan¬ 
choly  enough  viewed  from  any  “  experi¬ 
enced  ”  young  lady’s  point  of  view,  though 
many  of  them  fortunately,  are  young  and 
happy  and  enjoy  themselves  at  Saratoga  as 
they  would  at  any  place  which  was  new  to 
them.  But  the  fact  is  that  young  men  are 
incredibly  scarce,  lieing  off  with*  yachting 
parties  of  their  own  sex,  or  shooting,  or 
fishing,  or  who  shall  say  where  ?  —  and  the 
few  eligibles  who  remain  are  exceedingly 
shy.  Countless  bevies  of  pretty  girls  wan¬ 
der  up  and  down  the  parlors  with  arms 
intertwining  each  others  innocent  waists, 
or  gather  in  bright  cliattering  knots  and 
cirdes,  and  then  divide  again  into  twos 
and  threes  or  even  glide  about  in  forlorn 
singleness,  —  and  not  a  solitary  black  coat 
appears  within  eye-shot.  It  really  seems  as 
if  the  noble  art  of  flirting  would  soon  die  out 
of  our  watering-places,  simply  for  lack  of 
material ;  or  as  if  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
relegated  in  French  fashion  to  married  per¬ 
sons.  In  the  ball-rooms,  where  almost  every 
night  a  “hop”  is  carried  on,  there  is  the 
same  wretched  condition  of  afl'airs.  You 
pass  out  of  the  main  hotel  and  across  the 
illuminated  bridge,  hung  like  a  spider’s- 
web  in  the  air,  or  under  colored  lights  and 
between  over-arching  trees  to  the  dancing- 
hall  and  listening  as  you  go  to  the  ever^ 
increasing  sound  of  the  well-trained  or¬ 
chestra,  you  prepare  yourself  for  a  scene 
of  enchantment  and  life.  But  even  there, 
in  the  very  sanctum  of  pleasure,  dulness 
reigns ;  and  serried  rows  of  spectators, 
ten  deep  or  more,  solemnly  gaze  at  the 
few  couples  who  seem  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  themselves  for  the  general  good. 

By  this  time,  as  cur  readers  have  doubt¬ 
less  calculated,  it  is  past  ten  o’clock,  and 
1  we  must  withdraw  for  a  while  Iriim  the 
I  comparatively  pure  and  wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  parlors  and  ball-rooms,  and  in¬ 
troduce  ourselves  and  such  of  our  friends 
‘  as  choose  to  follow  us,  to  the  far  grander 
^  and  more  sumptuous  apartments  of  the  emi- 
I  nent  New  York  congressman.  An  elegantly 
'  dressed  darkev  answers  to  our  ring,  and  in 
'  a  moment  we  have  passed  through  the  pala¬ 
tial  portals  of  the  lofty  house,  and  are  cour- 
,  teously  invited  to  msAe  ourselves  at  home. 

I  We  find  ourselves  in  a  broad  vestibule  with 
I  a  vista  of  small  but  beautifully  furnished 
parlors  upon  our  left,  which  look  as  if  they 
were  waiting  for  the  occupation  of  some 
Fifth  Avenue  merchant  after  his  day’s  work 
“down  town”;  in  front  we  see  a  notice 
which  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  lee 


for  initiation  to  the  “Saratoga  Club”  is 
8  25;  and  with  thi.«,  very  naturally,  is  the 
list  of  prices  at  which  “  drinks  ”  of  different 
sorts  are  furnished  to  gentlemen ;  and  from 
the  right  come  occasional  gentle  murmurs 
of  voices,  mixed  with  the  soft  swirl  and 
rustle  which  accompany  the  ball  in  its 
course  around  the  “  deadly  wheel  ”  of  the 
roulette  table.  The  salon  itself  is  so  elegant 
that  as  one  enters  it  lor  the  first  time  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  repress  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  pleasure.  The  floor  is  car- 
jmted  with  the  softest  tapestry,  in  which  no 
foot-fall  makes  itself  audible;  the  broad 
windows,  which  reach  almost  from  the  floor 
to  the  lofty  :»iling,  are  draped  with  rich, 
elaborately  pattenn^  hangings ;  the  chairs, 
all  “  arm  ”  or  “  easv,”  are  upholstered  with 
silk,  wrought  in  deficate  flowers ;  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  walls  and  of  the  furniture  is 
uniformly  of  solid  black  walnut,  chastely 
ornamented  with  gilt ;  and  the  massive 
mantels,  similarly  constructed,  support  a 
dozen  noble  statuettes  of  verd  antique  or 
silvered  bronze.  Beginning  on  our  right, 
and  following  the  green  cloths  in  course, 
we  come  upon  the  “  faro  table,”  the  “  dice 
board,”  the  “  roulette,”  the  “  rouge-  et-noir,” 
again  the  “  roulette,”  and,  finally,  a  queer 
little  game  with  cards  which  somebody  tells 
us  is  “  Boston.”  There  is  no  appe  arance 
of  excitement  to-ni»ht,  and  indeed  I  think, 
there  celdom  is.  'The  vast  majority  of  the 
players  are  evidently  fast  young  men  with 
a  good  deal  of  money,  who  devote  a  portion 
of  their  income  to  the  pleasures  of  play, 
losing  what  they  nightly  invest  in  “  chips  ” 
with  a  strange,  almost  unvarying  regularity. 
They  chuckle  a  little  when  they  make  a 
coup,  and  do  a  little  quiet  swearing  some¬ 
times  when  they  lose  heavily  ;  hut  the 
games  generally  go  on  with  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity  and  high  good-breeding  on  all  sides. 
'The  players  are  a  rakish,  ugly,  coarse  look¬ 
ing  set,  as  a  rule,  the  Hebrew  type  appear¬ 
ing  very  frequently,  and  some  of  their  faces 
would  furnish  good  studies  for  a  new  set  of 
cartoons  on  the  “Progress  of  Vice”;  but 
there  is  almost  nothing  hire  to  recall  the 
fatal  intensity  of  the  gamesters  at  Baden- 
Baden  and  Hombourg,  and  the  liveliest 
imagination  cannot  invest  the  players  with 
that  tragedy  of  interest  which  surrounds 
the  men  and  women  who  play  as  if  the 
stakes  were  life  and  death,  and  to  whom  in 
truth  they  sometimes  are  so.  The  keepers 
of  the  tables,  however,  it  seems  to  me,really 
deserve  a  little  study;  for  it  is  worth  while , 
I  to  take  some  lew  mental  notes  of  the  ftices 
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that  can  pertain  to  so  degraded  a  calling  in 
such  a  countf}’  as  ours.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  personages  of  the  establishment  was 
evidently  the  man  who  sat  at  the  faro  table, 
and  who  appeared  to  exercise  a  ceaseless 
surveillance  over  the  room ;  of  medium  height 
and  figu^  with  thin,  clearly  cut  features, 
cold,  iHuiiih-gray  eyes  set  close  together,  his 
head  as  smooth  and  hairless  as  a  billiard 
ball  except  for  long  wisps  of  jet  black  hair 
brushed  fwwar-1  from  either  side,  and  with 
a  mustache  of  a  ptoisonous  artificial  black, 
this  man  looked  a  very  Satan  of  coolness, 
viciousness,  and  infernal  resolution.  With 
him,,  in  fr^nent  conversation,  was  to  be 
seen  “  Morrissey’s  hunchback,”  a  dark,  quiet, 
powerful,  dangerous-looking  man,  pictu¬ 
resque  and  almost  awful,  by  reason  of  his 
infirmity ;  and  by  his  side  at  the  faro  table 
sat  a  young  man  who  would  have  been  un- 
noticable  but  fur  his  wonderful  pair  of  sharp, 
thin,  tightly  sliut  lips,  which  looked  as  if 
they  ought  close  whenever  their  owner 
willed,  and  never  open  again  till  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  then  with  a  resisting  snap. 
At  the  further  roulette  table  stood  a  curious 
pair ;  one  a  short,  stout,  jolly  German,  who 
made  frequent  comments  on  the  game,  in 
Teutonic  English,  as  be  manipulated  the 
ball  and  whem ;  the  other,  a  wretched  little 
specimen  of  a  youth,  with  light,  yellowish 
hair,  and  pink  eyes,  like  a  ferret’s,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  pair  of  gold  eye-glasses.  Over 
the  awful  dice-boxes  presided  a  solid,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man,  esisy  and  nonchalant  in  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  long,  full,  grayish  beard,  and  a 
head  patterned  after  secretaiy  Stanton’s. 
But  strangest  of  all  was  he  who  twirled  the 
wheel  at  the  second  “  roulette  ”  table  ;  an 
old,  spuire  man,  with  short,  thin,  gray  hair, 
just  ready  to  lapse  into  pure  v^te,  and 
neatly  trimmed  whiskers  of  the  same  tint. 
Uis  face  was  long,  narrow,  and  bony ;  his 
eyes  which  were  of  no  particular  color, 
looked  steadily  forward  through  a  pair  of 
solid  gold  spectacles ;  and  when  the  wheel 
stopped,  and  the  ball  rolled  into  its  place, 
he  made  the  necessary  announcement  in  a 
rhythmic  monotone  of  the  saddest  possible 
inflection,  so  that  hb  “  twenty-three,  black  I  ” 
“  fourteen,  red  1  ”  and  so  on,  seemed  to  be 
uttered  by  some  melancholy  preacher  upon 
the  vanity  of  human  life.  Altogethtr,  I 
could  compare  him  to  nothing  but  a  very 
serious-minded  deacon  of  some  strict  sect, 
in  the  highest  standing,  and  in  the  full 
odor  of  sanctity.  Fascinated,  I  watched 
him  till  long  after  his  one  ciutomer  had 
stopped  playing,  and  as  he  sat  soberly 
smoking  a  cigar.  At  intervals  in  his  leis¬ 
ure,  he  hummed  a  mournful  psalm  tune,  the 
melody  of  which  shaped  itself  distinctly  to 
my  ears  as  that  of  “Old  Wells,”  whose 
words  begin  “  Life  is  the  time  to  serve  the 
Lord.”  And,  finally,  at  the  rouge-et-noir 
table  sits  Mr.  Morrissey  himself,  the  gambler, 
the  prize  fighter,  the  Congressman  of  17ew 
York, — the  fullest  type  and  sign  of  the 
political  and  social  degnulation  of  the  Great 
Metropolis  of  America.  Burly  and  thickly 
set,  with  a  fall,  dark,  curly  beard,  and  a 
“  wiggy  ”  head  of  curly  hair,  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  features,  except  a  broken  nose,  with 
a  hoarse  voice,  and  a  frank,  free,  and  rather 
kindly  and  pleasant  manner,  he  seemed  not 
so  much  to  be  a  bad  man  who  had  sullied 
his  conscience,  as  an  untutored  moral  sav¬ 
age  who  had  no  conception  of  the  diSerence 
between  virtue  and  vice.  But  with  these 
words  we  must  dismiss  him  and  his  gang, 
with  whom  in  fact  we  have  stayed  too  long. 
As  we  huny  out  we  can  hear  the  clink  and 
clatter  of  the  supper-room,  but  over  it  all  1 
catch  the  drone  of  the  old  roulette  keeper. 
“  Life  is,”  indeed,  “  the  time  to  serve  the 
Lord.” 

Taking  the  broad  view  of  American  so¬ 
ciety  which  the  cosmopolitanism  of  Sara¬ 
toga  affords,  one  finds,  1  think,  not  a  little 
cause  for  gratitude  and  hope.  Separating 
this  great  seething  mass  of  life  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  and  studying  those  portions 
of  it  which  by  any  show  of  right  represent 
the  better  life  of  America,  it  is  plain  to  see 
that  a  refining  process  is  going  steadily  on. 
This  process  is,  in  fact,  as  yet  disassociated 
with  anything  which  can  be  distinctly  de¬ 
nominated  culture,  but  it  has  its  roots  in 
that  desire  for  elevation  and  knowledge 
which  is  the  first  condition  of  culture.  A 
considerable  fraction  of  what  has  been  satir¬ 
ically  called  our  “  aristocracy  of  wealth,” 
has  begun  to  be  dissatisfied  with  itself  and 
its  attainments,  aid  to  be  ashamed  of  its 
former  modes  of  display.  It  may  be  that 
Mr.  Fisk  and  his  crowd  of  admirers  and 
friends  have  really  done  us  good ;  compared 
with  them  and  such  as  they,  the  coat  and 
petroleum  millionnmres  of  a  decade  ago 
seem  to  constitute  an  ancient  order  of 
noblesse  which  may  very  properly  stand  up¬ 
on  its  dignity  and  keep  aloof  from  these 


new  aud  insufl'erable  intruders  into  “  so¬ 
ciety.”  And  if  Mr.  Fisk  should  never  do 
anything  more  than  what  he  has  done  to 
show  how  utterly  vile  and  vulgar  and  con¬ 
temptible  is  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  a  fool¬ 
ish  vulgar  man  he  may  yet  have  rendered 
us  inestimable  service.  At  Saratoga,  by 
common  consent,  dress  has  become  less  ex¬ 
travagant  and  less  portentous  of  late  years, 
so  that  even  the  Misses  Flora  McFlimsey 
do  not  think  it  de  rigeur  to  change  more 
than  thrice  a  day :  diamonds  begin  to  keep 
their  glitter  for  the  places  which  they  be¬ 
come  ;  manners  are  simpler  and  less  osten¬ 
tatious,  and  purse-proud  ignorance  carries 
itself  more  humbly  than  was  its  wont.  In 
these,  as  in  other  good  things,  our  country 
wUl  take  no  steps  backward,  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  ;  and  there  may  yet  be  an  American 
aristocracy  which  shall  set  the  world  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  modesty,  refinement,  purity,  and 
grace. 


MARIE  OF  VILI.EFRANCHE. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

IT  was  a  cold,  snowy  day  when  I  went  to 
seeM  irie :  the  villagers  had  their  heads 
tied  up  in  brilliant-colored  handkerchiefs, 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  white  snow, 
and  they  snufified  quickly  over  their  errands 
in  their  clinking  sabots.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  and  laughter  among  them,  but 
all  the  faces  looked  pinched  and  cold. 

“  Where  did  Marie  la  Veuve  live  ?  ”  I 
asked.  All  knew,  and  all  were  willing  to 
show  me  the  way,  for  “  Marie  was  the  vil¬ 
lage  favorite,”  as  one  of  the  gossips  ex¬ 
plained  to  me :  “  she  kept  a  silent  tongue  in 
her  head  ;  had  been  a  good  daughter,  sister, 
and  wite ;  was  helpful  to  all  those  in  trouble, 
and  joyful  with  those  who  rejoiced;  but 
things  were  going  badly  with  5larie  since 
the  birth  of  her  fatherless  child,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  peace,  and  these  coquins  de 
Prussiens  were  eating  up  the  land. 

When  I  entered  Marie’s  room  she  was 
lying  on  her  bed,  white  and  still,  with  a 
little  swaddled  bundle  beside  her.  “  This 
is  my  baby,”  she  whispered,  setting  upright 
the  little  stiff  image.  The  baby  opened  its 
dark  eyes,  and  looked  at  me  with  that  en¬ 
tire  want  of  speculation  in  its  gaze  com¬ 
mon  to  its  kind.  Marie  said  no  more,  but 
her  face  was  as  speaking  in  intere.^t  as  her 
child’s  was  vacant ;  she  took  my  hand  and 
held  it  in  both  of  hers.  There  was  not 
silence  in  the  room,  for  beside  the  bed  stood 
the  voluble  little  mother-in-law,  telling  me 
all  the  symptoms ;  how  there  was  no  milk 
for  the  little  one,  how  feverish  the  mother 
was,  what  sleepless  nights,  what  exhausting 
days.  “  The  doctor  says  it  is  because  there 
is  trouble  on  the  mind.  Of  course  there  is 
trouble,  with  the  husband  dead,  shot  down 
before  the  eyes  of  his  brother,  on  the  heights 
above  Sedan,  on  that  fatal  day  of  August 
31st;  of  course  there  is  trouble,  with 
nothing  to  eat,  and  all  the  little  savings 
goirg ;  is  it  not  all  true,  ma  mere  /  ”  And 
me  little  old  woman  turned  for  corroboration 
to  a  bent  figure  sitting  at  the  fimther  comer 
of  the  room,  stretching  out  lean  long  thin 
fingers  towards  the  glow  from  the  little 
stove.  “  Yes,  yes,”  murmured  this  other, 
“  it  is  the  war,  famine,  and  fever  that  have 
done  it  all.  I  have  just  this  and  that,” 
taking  up  the  hem  of  her  dress  and  petti¬ 
coat  “just  this  and  that,  all  gone ;  and  then 
the  smell  of  powder  and  blood  1  ” 

“  Never  mind  her,”  said  the  other  to  me 
apologetically ;  “  her  mind  is  gone,  but  she 
is  ^larie’s  mother,  and  in  her  day  was  the 
belle  of  the  village :  she  married  well,  and 
had  a  farm  of  her  own,  plenty  of  linen, 
and  three  great  lits  monies.  Marie  was  not 
the  only  child ;  there  was  another,  a  boy, 
humpbacked,  and  of  weak  intellect,  who 
showed  no  love  for  any  one  but  Marie, 
and  her  whole  life  was  devoted  to  him 
until  he  died.  My  son  never  laughed  at 
him  as  the  other  village  lads  did,  but  would 
spend  long  hours  in  amusing  him,  and  the 
boy  was  never  stubborn  or  wilful  with  Jac¬ 
ques.  And  then  Marie  married  my  son, 
and  all  the  village  said  she  mi^ht  have  done 
better,  but  a  man  who  is  genUe  with  chil¬ 
dren  is  sure  to  be  gentle  with  women,  and 
a  son  who  is  thoughtful  for  his  mother  is 
likely  to  make  a  good  husband ;  and  so  I 
told  Marie  :  and  to  Jacques  I  said,  ‘  Never 
leave  off  asking  her  until  you  get  her ;  ’  and 
in  the  eiid  he  did  win  her.  And  now  he 
had  died  fighting  for  his  country,  and  I  am 
proud  and  satisfied,  though  I  am  not  hap¬ 
py.”  The  brave  little  woman  paused  here 
to  lift  the  comer  of  her  apron  to  the  dim 
old  eyes. 

Al  I  this  time  Marie  lay  back  upon  her  pillow, 
tearless  and  still.  She  was  not  a  strikingly 
pretty  woman,  but  there  was  a  supplicating 


sadness  iu  her  laige,  dark  eyes,  softly  veiled 
by  black  lashes,  and  there  was  a  wealth  of 
sweetness  and  tenderness  about  the  full, 
slightly  compressed  lips,  that  lent  to  her 
whole  face  a  strange,  fascinating  interest. 

Had  this  sweet,  silent  woman,  I  wonder, 
drifted  unknowingly  into  matrimony,  —  was 
it  “juxtaposition  in  fine  ?  ”  or  was  it  that 
deep,  sensitive  gratitude  that  grows  so  near 
akin  to  love  in  a  woman’s  heart  ? 

Jacques  had  not  ridiculed  the  idiot  boy, 
and  she,  so  loving  to  her  brother,  and  too 
young  to  sound  the  depths  of  such  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  had  given  herself  to  Jacques  for  recom¬ 
pense.  And  now  trouble  had  come,  and 
she  had  been  near  to  death,  and,  as  the 
woman  said,  all  the  little  savings  had  gone. 
'The  case  was  bad,  but  Marie  was  not  so 
downcast  as  I  had  expected ;  perhaps  she 
had  at  this  moment  forgotten  much 
that  she  had  sufiered ;  perhaps,  also, 
she  was  experiencing  a  great  and  unde¬ 
fined  relief.  What  if  there  should  dawn  a 
new  life  for  her,  with  health,  and  her  child  I 
—  a  life  without  dreads,  or  suppressed 
weariness,  or  smothered  incompatioilities. 
“  If  only  I  could  live  I  ”  said  the  speaking 
eyes.  So,  at  least,  I  read  her  story.  Other¬ 
wise  it  might  seem  almost  strange  that  she 
should  wish  for  life,  wiih  nothing  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  but  widowed  loneliness.  She  and  I 
had  hardly  uttered  a  word  together,  but  as 
she  held  my  hand  in  hers,  I  felt  arising  be¬ 
tween  us  a  sudden  sympathy  that  springs 
up  between  two  people,  recognizing  a  spon¬ 
taneous  trust  that  needs  no  outward  expres¬ 
sion. 

The  door  was  now  opened  softly  to  admit 
a  German  soldier,  one  of  those  coquins  de 
Prussiens,  carrying  an  armful  of  small-cut 
logs  of  wood.  1  had  noticed  him,  as  I 
came  in,  chopping  them  up  in  front  of  the 
door.  He  gave  me  a  military  salute  as  he 

Eassed  on  tiptoe  to  the  little  stove,  where  he 
egan  to  replenish  the  dyin^flame,  moving 
about  silently  and  softly.  There  stood  a 
little  saucepan  of  milk  on  the  hearth,  which 
the  women  were  neglecting ;  he  moved  it  to 
a  little  distance  frem  the  m«,  and,  stirring 
it,  saved  it  from  being  burnt.  He  then 
opened  a  cupboard,  and  drew  out  a  little 

Jacket  of  corn-flour  which  I  had  sent  to 
larie  the  previous  day.  “  Ah  I  I  had  for¬ 
gotten,”  cned  la  belle  mire,  quickly  drying 
her  eyes  ;  ‘‘  she  ought  to  have  had  that  an 
hour  ago.  Go  and  get  some  water  from  the 
well,  Heinrich,  while  I  mix  some  in  a  cup.” 
Heinrich  reached  her  a  cup  and  spoon 
from  a  shelf,  and  passed  out  as  quietly  as 
be  had  come  in.  He  was  a  powerfully  built 
man,  with  a  great  head  set  rather  clumsily 
on  square  upright  shoulders;  there  was  a 
gentle  dignity  in  his  manners,  and  a  good 
resolute  expression  in  his  deep,  gray  eyes. 
One  felt  he  was  the  reposeful  element  in 
that  little  household ;  the  woman  had 
taken  the  part  of  requisitioning  the  enemy, 
and  making  full  use  of  bis  kindly  helpful¬ 
ness,  while  be,  the  strong  one,  was  being 
bullied,  because  of  his  strength,  by  the 
weak  ones. 

“Do  you  not  think  there  is  danger,” 
whispered  la  belle  mere,  as  she  accompanied 
me  to  the  door,  “  having  that  great  Prus¬ 
sian  in  the  house,  with  Marie  so  young  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  I  asked,  aston¬ 
ished. 

“  I  don’t  say  that  he  is  not  all  that  is  con- 
venable,  and  Marie  is  entireK'  engrossed 
with  her  baby ;  mais  apr'es  .*  How  long  is  it 
to  last  ?  I  asked  myself.  When  are  these 
Germans  to  be  sent  away  ?  Marie  is  a 
good  woman,  and  he  a  good  man,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  he  is  our  enemj^.  He  has, 
too,  such  a  way  of  doing  things  for  me 
before  I  ask  him,  seeming  to  divine  all  we 
want.  My  Jacques  was  always  willing, 
but  not  forethoughtful  as  this  one  is.  1 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  Marie’s  con¬ 
duct  ;  she  scolds  him  and  he  never  answers 
her  back,  and  she  sends  him  about  and  he 
always  goes.  Maisaprest  In  my  day  it  was 
an  impossible  thing  for  a  young  man  and 
woman  to  live  togetner  without  filling  in  love 
but  the  young  are  more  reasonable  now,  — 
at  least.  Mane,  I  knovr,  is  reasonable ;  she 
and  Jacques  were  very  different  from  me  and 
my  man.  W’hoever  would  have  thought 
that  I  should  grow  to  be  an  old  woman, 
living  on  all  alone  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  need  anticipate  any¬ 
thing,”  I  said ;  “  Marie’s  baby  is  ner  great 
interest.” 

“  If  only  he  were  like  the  rest  of  them, 
cruel  and  exacting,  I  should  feel  easier, 
and  could  complain,”  she  muttered  to  her¬ 
self,  as  she  re-entered  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  following  day  1  journeyed  to  a 
neighboring  town,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  am¬ 


bulance  in  which  1  had  nursed  during  the 
troubled  times  that  followed  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Sedan,  and  1  almost  forgot  Marie’s 
little  household,  in  the  interest  of  renewing 
old  acquaintances.  As  1  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  well-known,  sombre-looking 
house,  a  young  man  hobbled  up  to  me,  and, 
seizing  my  hand,  shook  it  heartily. 

“  Don’t  you  know  me  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  I 
am  the  one  out  of  the  five  amputated  that 
survived  in  that  crowded  little  room.  Look 
here  1  what  a  splendid  support  1  have  got.” 
He  went  on  displaying  a  clean  wooden 
stump  strapped  on  to  his  shattered  limb. 
“  And  this,  too,”  pointing  to  a  decoration  on 
his  breast:  “yes,  I  can  hold  up  my  head 
proudly  among  all  these  Prussian  dogs,  for 
I  fought  wildly  for  France ;  but  to  what  use 
is  it  V  What  has  come  of  it  ?  We  are  be¬ 
trayed  first  by  our  Emperor,  then  by  our 
generals ;  and  even  our  women  cringe  and 
snigger  to  these  loafing  barbarians.  Few 
Frenchmen  can,  like  me,  bold  up  their 
heads,  and  feel  satisfied  they  have  done 
their  utmost  for  their  country.”  And  oH' 
stumped  my  quondam  patient,  followed  by 
a  littm  troop  of  gamin  admirers. 

“  The  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn 
lamb,”  thought  1,  as  I  watched  the  poor 
maimed  lad  limping  about  so  gayly. 

I  found  things  in  a  progressive  slate  in¬ 
side  the  walls ;  the  French  came  up  to  me, 
voluble  and  hearty,  recognizing  in  me  a 
friend  whose  pocket  might  possiblv  be  filled 
with  tobacco  and  cigars,  i^’  not  the  bearer 
of  important  news  from  the  outer  world. 
'The  Germans  were  silently  dignified,  and 
gloomily  hopeless  about  their  own  recovery. 
“  Could  I  write  a  brief  poem  to  a  distant 
lady-love?”  “No.”  “  Well,  would  I  ask 
the  doctor  to  prevail  upon  the  cook  to  make 
some  stronger  soup?”  “Yes,  I  would  do 
that.”  “Had  1  by  chance  a  cold  sau.ssge 
in  my  pocket  ?  ”  “  No ;  could  1  do  any¬ 
thing  else  ?  ”  I  inquired.  “  Yes,  Madame 
might  make  some.” 

^me  weeks  after  my  return  home  from 
my  visit,  I  went  again  to  see  Marie  ;  I  had 
heard  she  had  been  getting  on  well,  and  I 
found  her  up,  and  much  better,  with  a  new 
and  brighter  expression  on  her  face.  Her 
mother  had  just  been  discussing  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  retiring  to  bed ;  she  had  tired  of 
her  coffee-roasting  and  knitting,  and  the 
afternoon  was  gloomy  and  cold.  I  helped 
the  tottering  old  woman  into  an  inner  room, 
where,  in  a  sort  of  berth  hollowed  into  the 
wall,  she  lay  down  aud  soon  fell  asleep. 
While  I  was  with  her,  the  German  Hein¬ 
rich  came  in,  and  went  straight  up  to 
Marie.  “Why  don’t  you  tell  her?  You 
can  trust  her,  and  she  might  help  us.”  I 
knew  he  meant  me.  “  Speak,  Marie,”  he 
went  on,  bending  over  her  his  great  head, 
with  the  strong,  short-cropped  hair.  He 
was  all-powerful;  Marie  would  have  done 
anything  for  him,  and  he  knew  it,  and  she 
knew  that  he  knew  it;  and  yet  he  was 
pleading  and  tender,  and  gentler  than  she 
was.  Her  eyes  had  fallen  under  his  gaze, 
and  her  lips  pressed  themselves  together; 
she  had  struck  pettishly  the  great  big  hand 
that  enclosed  hers.  It  is  only  the  strong 
and  the  great  who  are  gentle ;  it  is  the 
weak  who  strike  out  cruelly  and  recklessly 
to  save  themselves  from  falling.  I  came 
out  from  the  inner  room,  and  sat  down  in 
the  old  mother’s  chair,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fire.  Heinrich  came  and  stood  before 
me,  erect  and  resolute.  “  Madame,”  be 
began,  “  I  love  this  Frenchwoman,  Marie, 
of  Villefranche,  and  I  wish  to  marry  her ; 
but  if  we  made  our  intentions  known  in  the 
village,  either  she  or  I  would  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  people,  for  at  this  hour  there 
is  no  love  lost  between  the  despoiled  and 
the  despoilers.  In  loving  Marie  I  do  not 
forget  my  country,  nor  does  she  renounce 
hers.  I  only  find  that  love,  when  it  comes, 
triumphs  over  all  other  feelings  and  con¬ 
siderations.  Could  you  not  speak  to  the 
cure'  for  us,  and  get  him  to  marry  us  pri¬ 
vately  ?  ”  “  But,”  I  interrupted,  “  surely 
it  is  too  short  a  time  since  the  death  of 
Marie’s  husband.”  “  1  have  been  in  the 
house  for  months,  and  have  to-day  received 
marching  orders,”  he  put  in.  “  And  he  has 
been  everything  to  me,  and  done  eveiy- 
thing  for  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  it  any 
longer,”  added  Marie,  in  her  low,  passion¬ 
ate  voice.  Then  the  big  man  knelt  down, 
and  kissed  and  stroked  the  pale  hands  that 
held  with  effort  her  baby’s  weight. 

On  my  way  home  that  evening  I  called 
at  the  cure’s  house.  I  gave  my  name,  and 
he  came  shuffling  along  the  little  garden 
walk,  with  sabots  pulled  over  his  shoes,  so 
as  to  open  the  gate  to  me  himself.  We 
bowed  and  scraped  to  one  another,  and  re¬ 
marked  on  the  depth  of  the  snow  as  we 
made  our  way  to  his  sanctum.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stood  a  writing-table. 
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covered  with  looking  volumes,  thin 

letter-paper,  iA,  and  sand;  there  was  an 
open  fireplace,  filled  with  ashes,  and  two 
logs  placed  ready  for  lighting.  The  curi 
immediately  stooped  down  and  lit  a  match 
(though  I  protested),  and  the  room  was 
Mon  lighted  with  the  sparkling  flames.  On 
the  mantel-shelf  stood  small,  dusty  images 
of  the  Madonna  and  the  Crucifixion,  bal¬ 
anced  by  a  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch ;  a  cup¬ 
board  happened  to  be  half  open,  and  on  its 
shelves  were  ranged  flasks  ol  various  sauces 
and  spices,  and  mouldy  old  bottles  of  sealed 
wines.  He  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and 
drew  a  little  mat  in  front  of  it  for  my  feet ; 
and  with  his  snufif-box  in  his  hand,  and  his 
head  meekly  bowed  down,  he  listened  to 
my  tale.  It  was  a  difficult  story  to  tell, 
and  I  stuttered  and  stammered  over  it ;  but 
the  priest  was  all  attention.  “  That  is  all 
very  right,”  he  said,  in  a  reassuring  way ; 
“there  are  much  more  complicated  cases 
than  that  in  the  village.  And  so  vou  think 
they  should  marry  ?  ”  he  went  on,  lifting  his 
sleepy  eyes  to  mine. 

“  Yes'  indeed  I  do ;  and  any  little  ex¬ 
pense  Mirie  may)  incur, ^shall  most 
tally— ”  .’jin  ^ 

“  Of  course,  I  understand,”  he  interrupt¬ 
ed,  waving  his  band  in  a  deprecating  way. 
“  Poor  Jacques,  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but,  as  he  said,  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  serving  his  country.  Weil,  we 
will  try  and  arrange  matters  in  a  quiet 
way,  some  time  soon,  and  in  the  mean  while 
Marie  and  this  German  must  keep  quiet  and 
bide  their  time.” 

And  then  I  rose,  and  he,  bowing  low,  put 
on  bis  sabots  again,  and  accompaaied  me  to 
the  garden-gate. 

On  the  following  day  I  called  again  at 
Marie’s  cottage.  She  expected  me,  and 
had  put  the  little  coffee-pot  oa  the  stove, 
and  bad  sent  Heinrich  out  to  get  some  new 
bread  for  me,  talking  of  everything  but  the 
one  subject  nearest  to  her  heart.  She  was 
looking  charming,  and  was  making  a  great 
effort  to  be  energetic.  1  was  being  warmed 
by  her  hot  coffee,  and  we  were  waiting  for 
Heinrich  and  the  bread,  when  the  outer 
door  opened,  and  a  great  gust  of  cold  wind 
swept  through  the  narrow  passage.  Marie 
was  holding  a  saucepan  over  the  tire ;  the 
pan  shook  and  trembled,  and  I  feared  for 
the  fate  of  the  milk  as  Marie  turned  her 
eyes,  so  full  of  lustrous  light,  to  the  door. 
I  was  feeling  a  little  shut  out,  and  aggrieved 
about  the  probable  loss  of  the  milk  destined 
for  my  cup,  as  I  noticed  Marie’s  distraction, 
when  —  tnud-thud,  came  along  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  —  thud-thud,  echoed  through  the 
room.  As  1  looked  at  her,  I  saw  that  sud¬ 
denly  the  love-lit  eyes  waned  and  paled, 
and  from  her  clenched  white  lips  came  an 
agonized  shriek.  She  staggered  forward, 
and  fell  into  her  husband’s  arms. 

“  Marie,  mignonne,  c’est  moi,  regardes 
ton  Jacques,”  and  he  tried  to  lift  up  the 
blanched  face  to  his.  “  Ah  I  it  was  you  who 
s.aved  me,”  he  went  on,  turning  and  recog¬ 
nizing  me.  “  How  much  I  owe  to  you  I 
Figure  to  yourself,  my  Marie:  a  party  of 
five  were  brought  from  the  field;  all  had  to 
undergo  amputation,  and  I  alone  survived 
the  surgeon’s  knife.  I  thought  it  was  all 
u])  with  me,  when  I  fell  pierced  by  two 
balls,  and  with  those  riderless  horses  ca¬ 
reering  over  me,  and  knew  nothing  more 
until  1  woke  to  find  myself  in  an  ambulance 
without  my  leg ;  and  now  I  walk  with  my 
head  as  high  as  any  of  those  scelerats  de 
Prussiens.” 

I  looked  round  bewildered,  and  saw 
Heinrich  in  the  doorway ;  he  stood  like  one 
petrified,  holding  the  loaf  of  bread  listlessly 
in  his  band ;  bis  face  and  form  seemed  to 
shrink,  and  all  strength  appeared  to  have 
left  him ;  he  gave  one  despairing  look 
at  the  head  crowned  with  its  glistening 
braids  of  black  hair,  and  silently  quitted 
the  room. 

I  laid  Marie  upon  her  bed,  and  watched 
beside  it  for  many  miserable  hours,  while 
she  passed  out  of  one  fainting  fit  into  another. 
It  wars  a  totally  different  homecoming  to 
what  poor  Jacques  had  anticipated ;  be  had 
meant  it  to  be  a  triumphal  entry,  —  an  un- 
al  loyed  pleasure,  —  instead  of  which  it  had 
only  been  a  scene  of  consternation  and  dis¬ 
tress.  He  found,  however,  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  all  his  neighbors,  who,  when 
Marie  got  better,  came  flocking  in  to  ex¬ 
press  their  congratulations. 

I  returned  home  that  evening  with  a  very 
heavy  heart :  on  the  road  I  met  Heinrich. 

“  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  other  quarters  in¬ 
side  the  town,”  he  said  to  me  as  I  came  up 
to  him.  We  walked  together  side  by  side, 
sadly  and  silently.  A  party  of  Prussian  | 
officers  came  riding  joyously  along  the  road  ; 
they'  were  returning  from  scouring  the  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  pretence  of  an  alarm  from 
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Francs- Tireurs.  All  were  noisy,  ruddy, 
'  and  full  of  life  :  they  looked  curiously  at  my 
companion  as  he  returned  their  military  sa¬ 
lute.  Why  should  a  conquering  German 
look  so  downcast  ?  they  seemed  to  say.  A 
little  further  on  came  rattling  at  full  speed 
the  Feld-post,  bristling  with  soldiers  and 
bayonets,  each  cart  driven  by  a  sullen, 
scared-looking  French  peasant.  As  we 
passed  them,  the  men  called  out  friendly 
greetings  to  Heinrich,  but  he  did  not  raise 
his  bent  head,  as  with  long  absent  strides  he 
waded  through  the  snow.  As  we  passed 
through  the  gates  leading  into  the  town, 
with  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  around  us, 
he  began  abruptly  to  talk  aloud  his  inmost 
thoughts. 

“And  how  my  mother  will  grieve  for 
me  1  ”  he  said.  “  I  have  written  to  her 
from  time  to  time,  telling  her  about  my 
love  for  Marie,  and  she  has  so  well  under¬ 
stood,  —  she  has  all  a  man’s  chivalry  for  wo¬ 
men.  At  first  she  wrote,  ‘  Do  not  give 
your  heart  to  a  Frenchwoman,  my  son,’ 
out  in  her  last  letter  she  said,  ‘  When  the 
war  is  over,  and  if  your  life  is  spared,  bring 
Marie  with  her  babe  and  the  two  old  wo¬ 
men  to  our  valley  of  the  Wisperthal ;  the 
house  is  roomy,  and  with  us  there  will  be 
peace  and  plenty,  and  we  shall  together  for¬ 
get  all  that  has  been,’  —  and  now,”  he  went 
on, flinging  up  his  arms,  “it  is  all  like  some 
wild  dream  that  is  passed.  You  are  tired,” 
be  said,  looking  down  at  me  with  his  kind¬ 
ly  penetrating  eyes,  “  but  you  will  sleep  to¬ 
night  and  get  rest,  while  I — I — my  life 
now  will  be  one  long  restless  night,  when 
waking  I  find  her  not.” 

“You  are  a  soldier;  you  can  fight,”  I 
said,  feeling  more  pity  for  Marie. 

“  Yes,  I  can  do  that,”  he  said,  laughing 
hoarsely. 

Some  days  afterwards  I  was  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  a  house  opposite  to  that  of  Jacques, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  little 
crowd  collected  round  his  open'door. 

Two  Uhlans  had  come  riding  down  the 
street,  and  stopped  to  join  Heinrich,  who 
was  mounting  nis  horse  and  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  his  hosts.  Jacques  held  out  his 
hand  and  gave  Heinrich  a  kindly  shake,  for 
the  wounded  Frenchman  could  afford  to  be 
polite  to  his  enemy ;  the  old  mother  had 
come  tottering  into  the  light,  and,  while 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  was  giving 
a  long  earnest  look  at  the  departing  guest. 
The  bustling  little  mother-in-law  was  call¬ 
ing  out  her  last  farewell  to  Heinrich,  who, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  detested  invaders, 
had  proved  himself  a  helpful  and  kindly  in¬ 
mate.  Marie  was  standing  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms  at  an  upper  window;  she  was 
full  in  the  light,  not  partly  hidden,  as  a  girl 
might  be,  looking  her  last  on  the  man  she 
loves.  She  was  gazing  down  with  her  Ma¬ 
donna  face,  full  of  a  high  purpose  and  a 
calm  serenity ;  the  war  within  her  had  been 
sharp  and  fierce,  but  the  struggle  was  over, 
and  she  had  accepted  her  fate  as  God  had 
willed  it.  She  had  come  forward  into  the 
window  to  bring  peace  and  encouragement 
to  Heinrich. 

There  was  a  divine  tranquillity  about  her 
whole  bearing  that  struck  him  as  he  glanced 
up  with  a  sad  disturbed  face  into  the  calm 
above  him ;  be  looked  again,  long  and  ear¬ 
nestly,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  grief 
seemed  to  pass  away,  and  the  drawn,  hol¬ 
low  lines  about  his  face  softened  into  repose. 
She,  out  of  the  depths  of  her  despair,  had 
taught  him  that  hard  life  lesson,  la 

liberte  est  /’  obe'issance  volontaire.”  We  are 
not  sent  into  the  world  to  rest  in  the  haven 
of  a  great  love,  to  seek  and  win  our  indi¬ 
vidual  happiness ;  love  comes,  as  spring 
comes,  to  renew  all  life,  to  cover  the  hard, 
cold  earth  with  softness  and  sweetness,  to 
bring  the  tender  buds  to  blossoming  perfec¬ 
tion,  to  fill  the  clear  air  with  fragrance  and 
light  What  if  the  spring  passes  ?  is  there 
not  the  long  summer  of  twilight  and  peace  ? 
Marie  had  loved,  and  her  love  had  made 
her  stronger  and  better;  she  had  suffered, 
and  the  suffering  had  raised  and  purified 
her  whole  nature ;  she  was  going  to  “  live 
the  life,”  not  as  she  had  planned  it  for  her¬ 
self,  but  as  fate  had  decreed  it.  The  beauty 
of  renunciation  shone  out  of  her  clear  eyes, 
and  in  the  majesty  of  her  figure  there 
breathed  the  restful  calm  that  follows  upon 
the  tumult  of  a  storm  subdued. 

“  They  are  not  men,  they  are  machines  !  ” 
exclaimed  a  young  girl  scornfully,  as  she 
moved  away  from  the  little  group  at  the 
door.  She  had  threaded  a  red  ribbon 
through  her  ebon  hair,  and  had  lifted  up 
her  bright  eyes  laughingly  to  look  into 
Heinrich’s  face ;  he  was  adjusting  his  long, 
glittering  lance  in  the  stirrup  at  the  time, 
and  had  either  not  noticed  her  glance,  or 
had  gazed  at  her  vacantly  with  his  dim, 
griefful  eyes. 


I  1  stood  and  looked  after  the  three  figures, 
j  sitting  square  and  upright  on  their  power- 
.  ful  horses.  As  they  passed  out  from  the 
village  street  on  to  the  straight  highway, 
I  bordered  with  stately  trees,  whose  frozen 
'  branches,  entwining  with  one  another, 
formed  a  trellised  arch  in  long  perspective, 
one  heard  the  clang  of  the  horses’  hoofs  far 
!  up  the  road.  The  scene  as  I  saw  it,  with 
I  the  shadows  of  evening  softening  all  harsh 
[  outlines,  seemed  like  some  dream-picture, 
.  bathed  in  the  rose  and  amber  light  of  a  wan¬ 
ing  sun ;  there  was  no  joyous  rippling  sound 
'  of  running  water,  all  the  fountains  were 
I  frozen  dumb,  thin  clouds  of  vapory  mist 
wreathed  slowly  up  into  the  air  from  above 
I  the  rough-hewn  crosses  that  bordered  the 
roadside,  marking  the  resting-place  of  those 
I  killed  fighting  for  their  fatherland.  Hein- 
'  rich  turned  to  give  one  last  look,  and  then 
the  three  horsemen  passed  out  of  sight. 

!  Jacques  crossed  the  street,  and  caught 
I  sight  of  Marie  at  the  window.  She  smiled, 
:  and  held  up  the  laughing  baby.  Jacques’s 
'  face  became  radiant,  as  h^e  sto^  leaning  on 
I  his  crutches,  watching  the  mother  and 
child,  and  then  limped  quickly  back  again 
:  into  the  house.  Then  Marie  leant  out  tor  a 
'  moment,  her  whole  face  involuntarily 
changing  as  she  looked  for  the  last  time  in- 
I  to  the  misty  distance,  beginning  perhaps  to 
realize  with  something  like  despair  the  level 
j  du'nessof  her  future  daily  life, — it  was  a 
^  passionate  farewell  look,  —  a  helpless,  wist¬ 
ful  gaze ;  she  was  young  and  eager,  with 
throbbing  pulses  and  an  aching  heart,  that 
revolted  against  the  woman’s  relentless 
I  will.  'The  child  looked  up  into  the  altered 
face,  its  gleeful  crowing  changed  to  a  weak 
j  scared  cry  ;  Marie  started  back,  and  bend¬ 
ing  her  head  low  over  her  baby,  hushed  its 
I  wailing  sobs.  And  in  the  fading  light  I  saw 
'  the  indistinct  outlines  of  Jacques’s  good- 
humored,  meaningless  face :  he  put  his 
hand  ligbtly  on  Marie’s  shoulder,  and  drew 
I  her  into  the  room  ;  he  shut  the  window,  and 
be^an  to  trim  the  evening  lamp  with  his 
.  deft  hands.  And  from  behind  the  lamp  I 
i  saw  Marie’s  grand  figure  passing  to  and  fro, 
as  she  hushed  the  child  to  sleep;  there  was 
I  silence  in  the  room,  and  in  the  blessed 
stillness  1  knew  that  she  would  gain  strength 
and  calm,  —  that  peaceful  calm  that  steals 
^  its  way  into  a  woman’s  soul,  when  she  holds 
in  her  firm  arms  the  sacred  burden  of  a 
’  sleeping  child. 


CONCLUSION. 


I  W HEN  the  snow  had  melted,  and  the  ten- 
'  der  blades  of  grass  had  sprung  out  from  the 
I  brown  moulds  in  the  fields  and  hedges,  and 
small  buds  had  dotted  the  slender  shoots  of 
the  trees,  I  went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers  of  Villefranche.  It  may  be  in  the 
I  coming  years  I  shall  see  them  again  in 
I  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  when  war  is  no 
'  longer  devastating  the  rich  gardens  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  fever  and  famine  are  passed 
'  away  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  But  never 
I  can  1  forget  France  as  she  appeared  to  me 
then,  “  beautiful  amid  her  woes,”  her  proud 
;  spirit  unbroken,  ber  faith  in  her  old  pres- 
j  tige  unshaken,  her  children  silently  suffer- 
:  ing  in  her  cause ;  how  bright,  how  patient, 

I  how  proudly  uncomplaining  they  were ; 

I  how  soft,  how  winning,  how  warm-hearted; 

I  what  quick  sensibilities,  what  flashes  of  keen 
humor,  what  dignity  and  grace.  Are  the 
'  French  indeed  so  callous  and  frivolous  ?  — 

I  these  earnest,  devoted  husbands,  these  ten- 
!  der,  helpful  wives,  supporting  with  their 
united,  unwearied  efforts  large  families  of 
j  bright-eyed  children  ?  What  a  rich  study 
were  the  faces  of  the  old  men  and  women  I 
Life  had  not  slipped  idly  past  them ;  their 
I  old  age  was  stored  with  rich  memories. 

I  We  wept  for  their  sufferings,  but  no  tears 
I  came  from  their  eyes ;  they  suffered  in  silence, 
waiting  and  hoping  it  was  but  a  black 
cloud  passing  over  ue  blue  breadth  of  their 
sky,  —  it  would  break  and  disperse,  and 
France  would  appear  from  behind  it  bright¬ 
er,  greater,  more  glorious  than  before.  So 
thought  the  simple  peasants  as  they  faced 
starvation  in  their  ruined  homes. 

1  found  Marie’ sold  mother  sitting  spinning 
outside  the  door,  in  the  checkered  sunlight. 
“  And  so  you  too  are  going,  and  Heinrich 
has  gone :  nothing  is  left,  —  c’est  la  guerre, 
c’est  la  guerre.” 

Within,  Jacques  was  seated  at  a  table, 
j  having  a  writing  lesson ;  Marie  stood  at  his 
:  elbow,  guiding  his  pen. 

I  “  It  13  never  too  late  to  mend,”  said 
Jacques,  as  he  rose  to  give  me  his  chair.  “  1 
I  ought  to  know  how  to  write ;  I  ought  to  have 
wntten  to  Marie  when  I  was  away.  She 
i  has  told  me  all.  I  do  not  blame  her ;  the 
fault  was  mine.” 

1  put  into  his  hand  a  letter  that  I  had 
just  received  from  an  unknown  correspond¬ 


ent,  announcing  the  death  of  Heinrich,  who 
had  been  shot  at  Orleans.  When  he  was 
dying  he  asked  his  doctor  to  write  me  a  few 
Unes  :  “  he  wishes  you  to  know  that  he  is  at 
rest,  Marie,  and  that  his  last  prayer  was  for 
happiness  of  you  and  Jacques.” 

Marie  wept  as  she  read  the  letter.  Jacques 
drew  her  close  to  him,  and  sheltered  the 
tear-stained  face.  “  Marie,”  he  said  gen¬ 
tly,  “  I  suffer  such  pain,  such  constant 
gnawing  pain,  that  I  sometimes  wish  I  too 
had  been  xilled  outright.” 

Marie  quickly  raised  her  head ;  the  hot 
tears  ceased  to  flow. 

“  No,  dear  Jacques ;  no,  it  is  much  better 
as  it  is.” 

She  supported  him  to  a  couch,  and,  sit¬ 
ting  down  beside  him,  held  his  thin  suffer¬ 
ing  hand  in  hers. 

“  When  you  touch  me,  Marie,  the  pain 
seems  to  pass  away  from  me.” 

“lam  so  glad,”  she  whispered,  bending 
over  him  her  wistful,  smiling  face. 

I  went  out  softly,  I  bade  them  no  fare¬ 
well  ;  but  as  I  left,  I,  too.  like  Heinrich, 
prayed  that  Marie  and  Ja<-ques  might  be 
nappy,  with  such  happiness  as  God  gives 
to  those  who  do  not  question,  nor  struggle 
against  destiny,  but  work  and  wait,  earning 
that  long  rest  which  is  the  end  of  life. 


PARIS  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

LE  rural  newspaper  publishes  a  let¬ 
ter  written  by  Jacques  Sanguin,  provost 
of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  to  Henri  IV., 

\  which  gives  a  not  very  flatb  ring  but  proba¬ 
bly  very  truthful  account  of  the  French  capi¬ 
tal  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  year  1592.  “  It 
I  contains,”  he  says,  **  two  kinds  of  population, 
one  very  different  from  the  other,  both  in  mind 
and  heart.  The  true  ptopulation,  born  and 
bred  in  Paris,  is  the  most  intelligent;  while 
the  other.  Sire,  is  the  ofiscouring  of  all 
I  France.  Every  town  in  your  provinces  has 
its  sewer  which  conveys  its  impurities  to 
Paris.  For  instance,  a  girl  goes  wrong  at 
.  Rouen.  Forthwith  she  takes  the  coach  and 
comes  to  Paris  to  conceal  her  shame.  She 
I  brings  forth  a  little  being  and  the  Parisian 
feeds  it  though  it  is  the  iffiild  of  a  Norman  ; 
and  every  one  cries  out  against  the  licen- 
I  tiousness  of  Paris.  If  a  man  has  stolen  at 
Lyons,  he  comes  to  Paris  to  hide  from  the 
.  police ;  as  there  is  no  trade  here  so  lucrative 
^  as  that  of  a  thief,  he  pursues  his  calling  with 
the  greatest  success.  If  he  is  caught,  this 
:  is  what  happens :  the  Parisian  who  has 
j  been  rubbed  has  to  support  the  Lyonnese  who 
has  robbed  him,  and  every  one  in  the  prov- 
,  inces  says,  ‘  Paris  is  the  place  for  robbers.’ 

If  a  man  from  Marseilles  has  committed  a 
^  murder,  Paris  is  his  refuge  and  his  impuni- 
;  ty ;  and  if  he  kills  any  one  else  —  a  Paris- 
:  ian,  that  is  to  say  —  the  people  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  say,  ‘  There  are  more  assassins  in 
Paris  than  all  the  rest  of  France.’  It  is 
;  time.  Sire,  that  this  were  brought  to  an  end. 

;  The  town  of  Paris  must  no  longer  be  the 
hostlery  of  the  thieves  and  sluts  of  your 
provinces.  Let  energetic  laws  cast  this 
!  scum  out  of  the  town,  so  that  the  Parisian 
stream  may  resume  its  purity  and  transpar¬ 
ency.” 


j  John  Bull  and  his  Bull-Dog. — 
Arthur  Helps  says,  in  the  Contemporary 
'  Review.  “I  do  really  think  that  no  Eng- 
I  lishman  thoroughly  understands  his  fellow- 
’  countrymen  unless  he  has  kept  a  bull-dog. 

'  Without  any  joking  bull-dogs  are  wonder¬ 
fully  like  us.  They  are  the  least  interfering 
;  of  animals.  Observe  Fairy.  She  follows 
at  our  heels,  wrapped  in  a  surly  kind  of 
;  enjoyment;  never  going  to  other  people, 
never  yappeting  at  the  heels  of  horses.  In 
i  fact,  she  is  a  silent,  steady,  industrious  kind 
;  of  a  dog,  who  would  get  a  prize  for  minding 
'  her  own  business.  But  once  make  that 
:  business  war,  and  see  with  what  animation, 
with  what  determination,  and  with  what 
joy  this  solid  creature  goes  into  action.” 


I  Among  the  evil  effects  of  the  war  abroad 
it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
‘  the  scenes  of  great  battles  vegetation  has 
!  been  generally  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  — 

.  at  any  rate,  materially  impaired.  Such 
I  plants  as  have  not  actually  died  have  with¬ 
ered  or  grown  up  wan  and  sickly,  as  if  poi¬ 
soned  by  some  injurious  substance  in  the  air 
'  or  the  soil.  German  chemists  have  explained 
the  phenomenon  as  arising  from  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  sulphur  in  the  air  and  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  This  sulphur,  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  contained  in  the  smoke  of 
gunpowder,  is  supposed  to  combine  with  the 
o.xvgen  in  the  atmosphere  to  sulphurous  acid, 
a  deadly  poison_in  its^effects  on  organism 
of  any  kind.  * 
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